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Kiwanians 
Kiwanians 
Kiwanians 
Kiwanians 
Kiwanians 


ALL IN 





All in favor 
say “AYE” 


Agreement among men is a fine thing 


It is the prelude to concerted action 


Kiwanians have long agreed on Kiwanis Objects 
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Kiwanians have adopted Kiwanis Objectives 


Kiwanians believe in the constitution of their country 


Kiwanians believe in the right of mankind to liberty and freedom 


Being united in thought on these fundamentals 


They have learned to unite their efforts 


OUTSTANDING ACHIEVEMENT IS THE RESULT 


Kiwanians agree we must SAFEGUARD OUR FREEDOMS 
They applaud speakers on this vital topic 
They talk about it among themselves 


They agree that something must be done 
Now is the time to act to SAFEGUARD OUR FREEDOMS 


must set the pace in this important task 
must stimulate others to action 

must spread the message for all to see 
must tell the story for all to hear 


must lead concerted action now 


FAVOR SAY “AYE” 
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alt Lake City Says Keep ’em Bus 
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Top: Putting the finishing touches on furniture which they remodeled as a part of Kiwanis- 

sponsored summer program in which children study various crafts. Sons and daughters of 

cab-drivers, defense workers, soldiers and department store clerks are enrolled. Above: The 
girls receive instruction in the piecing of quilts. 











...and a Challenge 





to the American § ystem o if Free En terprise! 
BY O. SAMUEL CUMMINGS 


PAST INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT 





Y unanimous action of the Board of Trustees of 
Kiwanis International at its meeting in Chicago 
in June in connection with the Summer Wartime 
Council, a patriotic project proposed by the Kiwanis 
Club of Dallas, Texas, was adopted for promotion by the 
Kiwanis clubs of the United States. Further action by the 
board at its midsummer meeting in July planned for appli- 
cation of the plans to the various clubs and districts. 

After months of study the Dallas Club decided that 
the most effective wartime service it could render would be to 
carry out a great compaign to revive a passionate love 
for American freedom through newspaper advertising, bill- 
board posters, window posters, direct mail insert pamphlets 
and radio messages. This campaign originally conceived 
as a local project was just too big, too important and too 
popular to stay local, it had to become national. 

In present day conditions exist challenge after challenge 
to our democratic way of life, to our democratic form of 
government, to our free enterprise system of commerce 
and industry. American freedom is the touchstone of the 
remarkable achievements of this nation. This American 
freedom of individuals and enterprise is worth fighting 
to perpetuate. 


Freedom of enterprise is all important. Restrictions to 
certain freedoms are necessary in wartime. But the ma- 
chinery set up for wartime restrictions should not be made 
perpetual and the freedoms which made the nation great 
must not go unrestored when peace comes. 

The plan thus aims at a revival of a passionate love for 
American freedom and aims to resist all who would abridge 
our freedoms—to resist all who would destroy our free 
enterprises. We believe every Kiwanian will subscribe 
wholeheartedly to the worthiness of this objective. We 
ask that all recall the words of Thomas Paine; “Those 
who expect to reap the benefits of freedom must, like men, 
undergo the fatigue of supporting it.” Our plan calls for 
support, working support, financial support. It calls for 
a crusading spirit, a working together, a united effort 
put forth with all the zeal and passion of real American 
patriotism. 

This year—1943—is a fighting year. On every front the 
world over democracy is putting words into action. Our 
boys are not fighting to create a new world order, to 
impose their religion on the world, to gain glory for them- 
selves. They are fighting to preserve the kind of America in 
which they lived and worked before they entered the service. 











the United 


Clubs of 
States find motivation for this great 


The Kiwanis 
patriotic project in the fourth object 
of Kiwanis International: “To develop 
by precept and example a more intel- 
ligent, aggressive and serviceable citi- 
zenship.” They find specific authority 
for this special emphasis on preserving 
free enterprise in the objective “Per- 
petuate free enterprise as fundamental 
to the democratic way of life.” 

The Keep America American cam- 
paign provides a simple, practical and 
effective way in which this object and 
the objective may be accomplished, not 
alone through a message to Kiwanians 
but to literally millions of Americans in 
walk of life who read the 
newspaper billboard and 
pamphlets and listen to the talks over 
the radio. 


every will 


ads, posters 


Kiwanians are ideal men to promote 
and conduct this campaign. They rep- 
resent little business. We have in our 
membership the proprietors of small 
stores and shops and factories, execu- 
tives of medium-sized commercial and 
industrial establishments, local execu- 
tives of big businesses, farmers, men 
from all the professions, employees of 
social agencies and of local, state and 
national government. Kiwanis is non- 
sectarian and non-political. It is not 
identified with controversial ideologies, 
it is not the spokesman for great cor- 
porations, for labor, for farmers, al- 
though recognizing the part they play 
in our American social and economic 
life. 

A plan has been worked out with 
billboard posters, window display cards, 
direct-mail inserts, newspapers and the 
radio for information and promotion. 
These plans are being sent in detail 
to each club and the campaigns are 
being. explained in detail at every dis- 


trict convention. Your club will know 
the price of every item involved in the 
campaign. Budgets are suggested from 
$350 upward for a club of 30 members. 
The plans are flexible and easily sub- 
ject to revision at any stage of their 
development. 

Included in the plan is use of the 
magnificent billboard poster which has 
already been made available “Safeguard 
our Freedoms.” Other posters will be 
available with new and different designs. 
Prices and intimate detail as to the 
supplies will go direct to clubs. 

Two examples can be offered. Dallas’ 
campaign involves the following: Two 
full page newspaper ads of the creed; 





Chese Things We Hold: 


that its every free American's right to worship God in the 
manner he chooses and according to his own conscience and 


understanding 


that Free Speech and Freedom of the Press are foundation 
stones of the democratic way ob life, and should be defended 
agomnst the onsloughts of those who might wish to abridge or 


destroy them 


that treedom of opportunity must be nurtured and preserved 
so that Americas sons ond daughters may continue to enjoy the 
right to ochieve thew ambitions, according to thew wishes and 
copocites that an individual's destiny 1s his own to shape and 


establish 


that Americas children may continue to enjoy the parental 
love and wholesome happiness of the family, supplemented by 
treedom of education which admits the whole and undistorted 


truth about the world in which they live 


that America shall ever be the land of hope, the model ot 


democracy “The Land of the Free and the Home of the Brave 


Keop his America- AMERICAN 





The two illustrations at either side represent 
posters which are available in the plans arranged 
for promoting the "Keep America American" cam- 
paign. Above is the creed drawn up by the Dallas 
Kiwanis Club which is to be used throughout the 
campaign. 

twelve half page ads of the series run 
over a period of six months; one thou- 
sand copies of creeds in cards for office 
display ; six thousand four color window 
display cards, 2000 of each design; 
700,000 four color direct mail insert 
folders; 180 billboard posters, 60 each 
of the three four-color designs to be 
run two months each over a period of 
six months; ninety-six radio spot an- 
nouncements, two days and two nights 
each week over two stations for a 
period of twelve weeks. 

An estimate for the small club with 
the $350 budget provides for: half page 
ad of the creed and six half page ads 
series, one to run every two 
100 assorted window cards in 
three designs; 7000 direct-mail 
pamphlets, 1000 of each design; 100 


of the 
weeks: 
insert 


copies of creed on cards; posters on 
three billboards for three months, a 
different design each month; 24 radio 
spot announcements. 
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And there you have it. The fight 
for still another freedom, but never- 
theless a most important freedom, The 
Freedom of Enterprise. 

It is urged that each local club presi- 
dent refer this project to his Public 
Affairs Committee or to a special com- 
mittee requesting that they act promptly 
in making their recommendations to the 
Board of Directors. Or it may seem ad- 
visable to the president to refer this im- 
portant matter directly to the board for 
action. After the Board of Directors has 
approved the project and has adopted a 
specific plan of action for the club the 
proposed local plan should be presented 
to the club for approval by its members. 
An entire meeting of the club should be 
devoted to this matter in order that 
every member may be informed regard- 
ing the purpose and plan of the cam- 
paign and thus be prepared to act when 
he is asked to give his personal service, 
to contribute personally and to assist 
in raising funds for the project. 

Upon recommendation of a committee, 
or based upon its own study the Board 
of Directors will decide and recommend 
to the membership: 

1. Adoption of the project. 

2. The sum of money to be raised. 

3. How the money is to be raised. 

4. Whether other organizations will 

be invited to under 

Kiwanis name and leadership. 

5. Whether the project will be taken 
into neighboring small communi- 
ties. 

6. Just how the local budget will be 

spent, how much of each type of 

promotional material will be used. 

Whether local business firms in or 

out of Kiwanis will be permitted 

to run ads and pay for them. 

8. Whether or not a big “kick-off” 
meeting will be staged. 


cooperate 


~~ 
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EFORE this war began, we 
B talked about mobilizing for war. 
There was a plan, you remember. 
All our resources were to be ready to 
go into instant action the moment the 


emergency arose. Well—you know how 
long it took. 


Today, we have another M-Day 
ahead of us—the day upon which we 
must mobilize our resources for post- 
war. How long will that take? 

Believe me, the dangers of delay in 
effecting a proper transition from war 
to peace are in some respects well- 
nigh as serious as those involved in 
the transition from peace to war. 

There will be millions of our men 
coming back from the front at the very 
time when the millions of war pro- 
duction jobs in this country are fold- 
ing up. 

What are we going to do, when 
that day comes? Certainly, a plan is 
called for. 

But I don’t mean an over-all in- 
dustrial plan. I don’t mean an over- 
all government plan. 

I don’t think that industry as a whole, 
or Government acting theoretically on 
behalf of all the people, can lay down 
a plan applicable to the circumstances 
of every single business and every in- 
dividual community. 

I think each industry, and each com- 
pany within that industry, must work 
out its own plan for M-Day, post-war. 

Particularly is this true because this 
war, unlike the last, may not end sud- 
denly, on one particular day. It may 
fold up country by country, territory 
after territory. War production in some 
lines will stop sooner than in others. 
Therefore M-Day, post-war, will not 
come to all American companies at the 


ere 


same time. What are you, Mr. Indus- 

trialist, going to do when M-Day post- 

war, comes to you? 

If you are basing your post-war 
pians, this time, on what happened af- 
ter the last war, I think you are mak- 
ing a serious mistake. 

Post-war, this time, is going to be 
entirely different from what it was 
the last time. For instance: 

1. In the last war, only a part of 
American industry was directly af- 
fected. In this war, all American 
industry is directly affected. 

2. In the last war, there was little 
curtailment of the manufacture of 
domestic consumer merchandise. In 
this war, such manufacture has been 
drastically curtailed. 

3. In the last war, with consumer mer- 
chandise available, prices went up; 
but people spent their money. In 
this war, prices have been, to some 
extent, controlled; merchandise has 
been scarce; and spending margins 
have gone into Government Bonds 
to an extent far beyond what hap- 
pened in the last war. 

4. In the last war, industrial concerns 
were permitted to retain a substan- 
tial share of their earnings. In this 
war, most of their earnings are 
being taken by the Government by 
taxes and re-negotiation. 

Now—add all those factors up, and 
see what you get. 

You will have, on the one hand, very 
little money left in company treasuries. 

You will have, on the other hand, 
a public with plenty of money, saved 
up in Government Bonds, just waiting 
to spend that money for the refriger- 
ators, automobiles, radios, and vacuum 
cleaners they haven’t been able to get 
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Mobilizing for after the war 
is going to be a problem to 
test the resourcefulness of 


the very best of each of us. 


during the war—waiting to spend it on 
whatever improved new 
will have 


products in- 
dustry ready 


them. 


to present to 


And, in addition, all of Europe and 
half of the rest of the world will be 
in need of rehabilitation. 

There are, in the making, in my 
opinion, the biggest potential markets 
for American industry that the world 
has ever seen. 

Think of the millions of people with 
both the willingness and the ability 
to buy! 

Suppose you do wind up the war 
with only a hundred thousand dollars 
cash in your company treasury. What's 
the difference—if you have a product 
hand, and ready to sell 
to the postwar public? 

Which would you rather have—a mil- 
lion dollars in the treasury, and 
customers—or a dollar in the treasury 
and a million customers ready and 
anxious to buy? 

Money will do you no good unless 
you have the business. If you have the 
business, you can get the money. 

= 

Well, you may say, this may be 
all very well as far as consumer goods 
are concerned—but what about capital 
goods? 

Frankly, I have never been able to 
see the difference. 

Some economists have put forth the 
idea that business starts with capital. 
Their theory is that a million dollars, 
let us say, is invested in the making 

(Turn to page 24) 
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Money 
Grows on 
‘Trees 


By Stanley Horn 


Community forests are still 
of great value and becoming 


more appreciated as_ results 


of old plantings are checked. 




















Left: 


A watershed forest on Antietam Lake, Reading, Pennsylvania, yields 
remunefative timber crops. 


N these times of increased taxes 
and rising costs of living, it is en- 
Nature pay 


for these special assessments. 


tirely possible to let 


If more communities only realized that 
money does grow on trees there would 
be better schools, roads and public serv- 
ices, yet without extra cost—and pos- 
sibly no expense at all—to the resident 
taxpayer. 

The key to this Utopian dream is the 
community forest, owned and operated 
by the town or city and yielding health, 
wealth and happiness to its citizens. 

Since pre-Revolutionary days, com- 
munity forests have been aiding in the 
support of American When 
Washington’s army of “Ragged Conti- 
nentals” was battling the British Red- 
coats, these timberlands proved a source 
of stable values as the Continental paper 
dollar skittered fantastically. Later, in 
the conflict for preservation of the 
Union, they furnished needed 
funds to impoverished 
And now, with the nation engaged in 
the greatest war in history, they have 


towns. 


sorely 
communities. 


been providing planks and timbers for 
bridges and buildings, thus releasing 
thousands of tons of steel for tanks and 
guns. 

New England 
such as that at Newington, are all bound 
up in a great American tradition—the 
Town Meeting. Being one of the few 
sources of revenue available to early 
settlers, the forest was jealously guard- 
ed by the hard-fisted town fathers and 
was always an item for budget debate 
at Town Meeting. It yielded boards, 
fence posts and other materials needed 
Money from 


community forests, 


for town improvements. 
the sale of its products helped care for 
the needy, and to pay the meagre salar- 


Second above: Community forests can yield a regular income under modern 


scientific forestry methods. 
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ies of town crier, constable and pastor. 
Thus forest income served to reduce the 
taxes people had to pay. 

The revenue from early community 
forests sometimes was reserved for spe- 
cial such as for schools or 
churches; hence those so used were call- 
ed school or church forests. There’s 
another town in New Hampshire—the 
town of Danville—that can boast one of 
the oldest church forests in the country. 
This forest, like Newington’s, is still 
an income-producing operation. 

Steeped in early American tradition 
as it is, the community forest also is a 
phenomenon of the last three decades, 
thanks to the efforts of the forest serv- 
ices and the American forest products 
industries. Before 1910 there were few 
community forests outside New Eng- 
land. With the cooperation of women’s 
clubs, chambers of commerce, sports- 
men’s associations, Boy Scouts and Girl 
Scouts and similar organizations, a great 
number of new community forests have 
been established outside New England 
as well as within that region. Many 
states passed laws providing for their 
establishment—and local enthusiasm did 
the rest. 

Today there are more than 1,500 com- 
munity forests in the United States. 
They vary in development from waste 
farmlands or denuded forest lands re- 
cently reseeded or replanted with seed- 
lings, to woods which have yielded sev- 
eral crops and will still yield forest 
crops for generations to come. Modern 
community forests in many cases em- 
ploy the scientific conservation methods 
practiced by the forest products indus- 
tries. This is known as “tree-farming” 
—or growing and harvesting trees so 
that the forests will be constantly re- 


purposes, 









me 


Right: Rutland, Vermont, city forest of 4,000 acres on which at least 1,000,000 


trees have been planted, 
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plenishing themselves and providing new 
crops for the future. 

This is accomplished by careful hus- 
bandry and selective cutting. When a 
forest is cut, “parent” trees are left 
standing which spread their seeds in the 
fertile forest earth and new growth be- 
gins which, within anywhere from 2 
to 50 years—depending on the kind of 
trees—will be ready for harvesting. 

Many community forests in recent 
years have been established as water- 
shed forests—to aid in the protection of 
city and town water supply. Idle and 
abandoned farms have been converted 
into beautiful parks and_ recreational 
grounds. Not only has this reforestation 
been the means of maintaining adequate 
and pure water supplies, but also it has 
made waste land productive. School and 
school-district forests have been planted 
by the hundreds. Children take pride 
in the ownership of trees and school 
forests have stimulated the interest of 
children in the study of forestry, botany 
and wild life. 

Even as they did in Colonial times, 
community forests in recent years have 
supplied fire wood to aid the needy. But 
they have done much more than this. 
As the forests mature, thinnings and cut- 
tings often furnish raw materials for 
small community industries which fabri- 
cate furniture, toys, and novelties or 
produce pulp and paper and other spe- 
cial wood products, thus increasing em- 
ployment in these industries as well as 
in the working of the forests themselves. 

Certain community forests are care- 
fully planned for multiple use—water- 
shed protection, production of timber 
and 
em- 


crops, improvement of hunting 


fishing facilities, provision of 


Left: Cordwood cutting in the Warner, New Hampshire Community Forest 


ployment for local labor, and_ re- 
forestation of land. The 4,000-acre city 
forest of Rutland, Vermont, where ex- 
tensive reforestation began in 1917, is 
such a project. Over one million trees 
have been planted. More than 5,000 
cords of wood from thinnings and 2,000 
cords of fuel wood have been harvested. 
In addition, sales of sawlog stumpage 
in three lumber contracts have returned 
$4,000. 

Forest products valued at more than 
$23,000 have been taken from the Pe- 
quannock Watershed Forest near New- 
ark, New Jersey. Originally a small 
water reservoir property, this tract has 
been greatly expanded since 1905 until 
it comprises an area of 36,000 acres. 
Planting operations on the Newark for- 
est started in 1910, and approximately 
2 million trees, covering about 2,000 
acres, have been put in the ground. 
Meantime, about 10,000 cords of wood 
have been taken from the forest and 
distributed to needy families, simply in 
the process of the necessary thinning 
out of trees to keep the forest growing 
and in good condition. In addition, sales 
of saw timber, poles, posts, and similar 
products have yielded more than $10,000. 
More than 2,000 poles, selling at $1.50 
each on the stump were cut for hangar 
foundations at the Newark airport. 
While current crops are harvested from 
the older plantations of trees in the for- 
est, newer stands are growing to ma- 
turity. On the cutover lands seed trees 
are left and seedlings are planted for 
new crops in the distant future. 

In other words, many community for- 
ests are being operated like commercial 
tree-farms—providing for constant re- 
plenishment of tree crops so that cut- 
ting a forest means not its death but an 


Second above: Two students of Minford, Ohio, view with pride trees they 


helped plant only ten years ago. 
Right: 


gives employment to local labor and yields a cash return. 


7 


eternally living forest. Already one- 
third of this country’s timber production 
comes from land which has previously 
New England, the 
scene of our first forest harvest, some 


been cut over. In 


lands have recently produced their third 
and fourth crops. In the South, great 
tree crops are cut year after year from 
lands which grew cotton the 
Civil War. In the West, second-growth 
Douglas fir is being harvested along 


before 


with virgin tracts. 

Community forests generally require 
only small initial investments. A large 
percentage of those already established 
in this country were originally small in 
area. Many of them, however, have been 
gradually enlarged by purchase or gifts. 
But low initial capital investment has 
served in many cases to make the ven- 
ture financially profitable. 

Of course, community forests started 
on lands depleted by fire or other causes 





as has been the case with many sucl 
projects in the United States—will not 
yield immediate income as forests even 


More- 


under the best of management. 
(Turn to page 27) 























The first Danville church built with timber harvested from parish 


forest, 
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OMETHING happened the last 
time I was in a big city that 





sort of gave me a jolt. I don’t 
get to big cities very often and when 
[ do the chances are that I'll be jolted. 
I’m the sort of fellow who takes 
things as they come. You know if I 
am at a Sunday School lawn party, 
I drink lemonade and like it. If I am 
at an American Legion picnic—well, 
there you are! A person should try 
to be agreeable. But every now and then 
I find myself—a big, hairy-chested man 
-all set and determined to have a 
chocolate soda! I seldom ask for double 
ice cream if there are many at the 
counter, but at home I don’t even have 
to ask. They know me and my failing. 
Recently I found myself in this big 
city, and the urge came over me. I 
had to have a chocolate ice cream soda. 
So I sought the nearest drug’ store. 
As T pushed on the swinging door, I 
glanced at the window and therein was 
a large placard which read, “Fountain 
Waitresses Wanted. $30 a week. Uni- 
forms and meals furnished. Regular 
straight hours.” 
Wondering what kind of income tax 
a “loop” bartender must have to pay, 
I ordered a chocolate ice cream soda. 
There were too many people here for 
me to say “double ice cream please.” 
Imagine my consternation when the 
young lady—who got a minimum of 
thirty dollars a week and had her uni- 
form furnished all starched and pretty 
and got three big meals a day—that 
voung lady said to me: “Sorry, sir, 
but I'll have to serve it to you without 
ice cream.” Here it was—sabotage, 
by gum! 
I pondered. When only fifteen years 
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old, I had heard that old gag about 
the man who went into a soda foun- 
tain and said, “Give me an ice cream 
soda without the chocolate,” and the 
clerk replied: “We have no ice cream 
sodas without chocolate but we have 
some very nice ones without vanilla.” 
Could this pretty waitress be playing 
a sober, stu- 





fast and loose with me 
dious man with a balding head and 
weather-beaten features! Perhaps she 
thought I was just an inexperienced 
yokel who didn’t know his sodas! I 
ventured this nifty: “What do you 
mean, no ice cream! Do you serve 
baked beans without beans?” .Thirty 
bucks a week to insult cash customers! 

But she was patient. She said, “Mis- 
ter we just don’t have any more ice 
cream. We have to serve sherbet in 
our sodas from now on until we close 
tonight. You see we are supposed to 
serve a certain proportion of sherbet 
with all ice cream orders, because we 
have to buy our supply on the basis 
of so much ice cream and so much 
sherbet. We can’t have any ice cream 
unless we take a _ certain amount 
of sherbet. If you never tried sherbet 
you will like it I believe.” 

She was so darned nice that I said, 
“Okeh, sister, shoot the sherbet. It 
sounds terrible.” But it wasn’t half bad, 
and while I hope we don’t get down 
to these straits at home, I guess I 
could stand a big city ersatz soda again 
with a minimum of anguish. My check 
was 22 cents. I asked the cashier 
where they got such polite waitresses 
to explain the situation to visiting fire- 
men. He informed me that the girl 
was the owner’s daughter, just working 
to get material for a social work essay 
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at the University! Imagine that—a job 
for a girl at $30 per week, serving 
sodas—and no takers. 

But the thirty dollars a week and 
the soda without ice cream brought 
back a lot of memories. I recalled strange 
contraptions they called soda fountains 
years and years ago. The fountains 
had about a dozen spigots for fla- 
vors, and the flavors were sometimes 
unusual. There were vanilla and lemon, 
of course, and the proprietor cooked 
up a little pot of chocolate syrup every 
day. There used to be two flavors that 
gave the jokesters a chance to do their 
stuff. One was “sarsaparilla” and the 
other was “root beer.” They both 
came out of the same spigot. There 
was “nectar” and sometimes “mint” 
and even “coffee.” One of the two 
fountains in town had “I don’t care,” 
which was some pinkish stuff that was 
probably a mixture of nectar, straw- 
berry and lemon. One old druggist 
brewed up a lemon syrup that brought 
everyone in town to his place. It was 
super delectable. 

Of course there were few crushed 
fruits and no fresh fruits, whipped 
cream or anything like that—just syrup, 
some ice cream, and a fizzer that re- 
quired very careful manipulating. More 
often than not the place made its own 
ice cream. The extra few dollars gar- 
nered on Saturday night were a very 
welcome addition to the weekly take. 

(Turn to page 30) 
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LL of us have heard about the 
original Siamese Twins, but 
how many of us could answer 

such questions as: Were they legally 
two individuals or a partnership? Ili 
one committed a crime was the other a 
party to it? Did they get hungry and 
sleepy at the same time? How did they 
get along with each other? Which died 
first and why? How many 
were there? And how many children 
did they leave? 

To begin with, Chang and Eng, later 
known as Chang-Eng Bunker (after a 
New York lady who treated them 
kindly), were born in 1811 in a tiny 
fishing village on the Meklong River 
not far from Bangkok, Siam. But their 
father was full Chinese and their mother 
half Chinese, which made them only 
one-quarter Siamese—or perhaps if you 
want to be quizzical, the world-famous 
Siamese Twins were only one-eighth 
Siamese apiece. 

Lucky for them, they made their ap- 
pearance in a deeply religious Buddhist 
community where even the humblest vil- 
lager revered the old law “shed not the 
blood for the blood is the life.” Other- 
wise some helpful neighbor might have 
tried cutting them apart, which would 
have finished the twins right then and 
there. 

So they grew to their full height of 
five feet one inch for Chang and five 
feet two inches for Eng (Chang wore 
special lifts in his shoes so his Twin 
wouldn’t top him), and they made them- 
selves useful around the house raising 
ducks and peddling eggs—and everyone 
remarked how lively and smart they 
were at driving bargains, for it seems 
in those days they both talked together, 
each finishing the other’s sentence, and 


widows 
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The most interesting case in 


crippled children’s records 


is recalled by this favorite 


author after long research. 


the ordinary haggler was no match for 
them. 

One when 
years old, a Yankee skipper 
anchor in the harbor not far from where 
they were living and accidentally met 
the Twins while trying to peddle some 
guns to the King of Siam. Immediately 
he forgot all about gun running and 
shanghaied the twins. 

By the time the good ship Sachem 
arrived in Boston, after a five months’ 
voyage, the skipper was able to an- 
nounce piously that the Siamese twins 
were “under protection.” They 
created a sensation, not only around 
Boston but in Europe where their pro- 
tector journeyed with them. We are 
told he toured 2,500 miles in the British 
Isles alone, exhibiting the twins to 
300,000 Britishers for once startled out 
of their proverbial complacency. Even 
the august Royal College of Surgeons 


day, the twins were 18 


dropped 


his 


deigned to invite the Twins to tea and 
after discreetly examining them broke 
down and pronounced them “an extra- 
ordinary Lusus Naturae.” 

They were all of that. Joined as they 


were, “they could run and swim, take 


a 
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walks of eight and ten miles, play battle- 
dore and shuttlecock, and on many oc- 
casions went hunting.” They could walk 


only side by side. They slept face to 
face, changing positions by the simple 
expedient of rolling over and _ over, 
which they learned to do automatically 
without awakening each other. They 
were normal in every way except for a 
small band only three and a half inches 
long and some eight inches in circum- 
ference connecting them from the ex- 
tremity of the breast bone of each and 
extending downwards to the 
It was quite flexible. The upper part 
was strong and firm—the under part 


soft, fleshy and apparently containing a 


abdomen. 


connecting cavity. 

There was a great difference of 
opinion among the medical experts of 
the time concerning what went on inside 
this cavity and they never did find out 
until the post mortem, 
world event, but all agreed that surgical 
divorce would have proved fatal. Mean- 
it was an intriguing fact that a 
pin prick in the exact center of the 
“band” was felt by both Twins but a 
puncture to the right or left was only 
felt by the Twin nearest the injury. As 
they contracted and 
smallpox at the same time and recovered 
simultaneously, but as adults one Twin 
was a periodic souse while the other 
Twin was a complete teetotaler—and 
the alcoholic ecstasy of the one brother 
in no way communicated to nor 
did it affect the pious sobriety of the 
other. 


which was a 


while, 


children measles 


was 


came back to America from 
their first trip, richer only in experi- 
ence, the skipper having skipped (with 
the booty) out of their lives. But the 
(Turn to page 26) 
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Particularly important these 
days are the provisions made 
for disposal of property and 
women must do the protecting. 


ADIES, what are you doing these 
days about your husband’s or 
your father’s wills? 

Do you know —or don’t you—that 
your economic security for the rest of 
your life may be determined by whether 
their wills are up to date? 

As a wife, the Red Cross, or Trav- 
eler’s Aid, AWVS, or USO, or some 
other may be engaging 
all And every 
daughter, these days, is in pursuit of 


war agency 


your spare moments. 
a career or absorbed in some wartime 
that 


financiers pay heed to—“A bird in the 


work. But remember the old saw 
hand is worth two in the bush.” Which 
means, that in this chaotic world, the 
“bird in the hand” for you—the security 
that is already yours by way of father— 
could take wings if his will is not cor- 
rectly drawn, 

Of course father is not lacking in 
interest on this subject—that his will be 
drawn so that it provides security for 
you. But with his days so filled with 
wartime duties and business exigencies 
he can’t find a moment’s time to even 
remember when he last examined his 
will, 


Now charity begins at home. And it 
is your duty to probe and find out if 
his will is up to date, or if it is so 
old that he might just as well not have 
it. Thus you will be lending him a 
helping hand, because each jogging 
his memory receives on this important 
subject may prove to be the final straw 
that takes him to his lawyer to revise 
this all important document.’ 

In the confusion of war’s uncertain- 
ties it is essential that men make sure 
that their wills are properly set up. 
For an old can be dangerous, 
since—now note carefully—it can leave 
a man’s family dispossessed of any of 


will 


his property, no matter what his intent. 

For example, if father’s will was made 
in the good old days, before property 
values decreased with such rapidity, it 
may contain bequests payable to others 
than his immediate family, meaning his 
wife and children. And these bequests 
may be to relatives, employees, his 
school, or some charitable institution. 
And unless he put a ceiling (so-called) 
upon the amount of these bequests pro- 
portionate to the estate’s valuation at 
the time of his death, these bequests 
must be paid before his family receives 
anything—anything at all—regardless 
of how much his estate may have shrunk. 
In this event, there may be little left, 





even now, for you ladies after these 
beneficiaries receive their stipulated 


payments, 


To illustrate, suppose that father’s 
estate was valued at $150,000 when he 
made his will. Figuring that $125,000 
would yield a comfortable income for 
his wife and children, he bequeathed 
$5,000 to his sister, $5,000 to Uncle 
Johnnie, and $15,000 to various other 
relatives, employees and charitable funds. 
But today father’s estate may be worth 
only $100,000, or maybe considerably 
less. So unless he puts these bequests 
on a percentage basis, say of 1 per cent 
to his sister, and likewise to Uncle 
Johnnie and his other beneficiaries, or 
has stipulated that these bequests be 
eliminated altogether should his estate 
valuation fall to $100,000 or less, you 
—mother and daughter—would receive 
right today, only $50,000 out of a 
$100,000 estate. Or if the present value 
is just $50,000, you would not receive 
anything. 

Still more spectacular disasters than 
this have happened because of an old 
will. There is the case of a wealthy 
Chicago real estate man. When he made 
his will his estate was valued at $1,500,- 
000. He bequeathed $100,000 to each 
of two charities, leaving $1,300,000 to 
his family. At the time of his death the 
estate’s valuation had fallen to less than 
$100,000. Had the charities not sur- 
rendered their legal right, this man’s 
family would have been dispossessed 
of their entire inheritance. This is only 
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one of many like cases which come be- 
fore the courts every year. 

Ladies, your responsibility is to see 
that such misfortune does not befall 
you ! 

Investment and property values are in 
a constant state of change. Dependent 
upon the type of property he owns, 
father’s estate may have decreased. or 
increased in value since he last ex- 
amined his will. If it has decreased, as 
you see, it may be imperative that he 
eliminate all beneficiaries other than 
his family. And if his estate has in- 
creased in value, he will need to take 
account of today’s tax levies against 
its present value. Last year, if it was 
smaller, it may have been exempt from 
federal taxation while today it may be 
subject to tax. The rise in 1942 tax 
rates may make it vital for father to 
re-write his will. Or maybe it needs only 
a codicil, but that codicil may be of the 
utmost importance. 

Of course father is of the 
changes in his estate value and also 
in tax rates, and if he has not reviewed 
his will this year, it is not because he 
has not thought of it, but because these 
crowded days make one leave undone 
some of the most important things. So 
why should you lose any time in gently 
approaching him upon this subject. If 
he tears his hair and says, “Yes, my 
will should be re-written, every day 


aware 


this year I have meant to take care 
of it, and I will surely do it this week,” 
why just keep after him until he does. 

And while you are about it, wouldn’t 
it be a good idea to inform yourselves 
about wills and the making of them? 
Then you could give father some point- 
ers and thus help relieve his care laden 
days, or maybe give him something else 
to worry about besides taxes and the 
rising cost of living. 

But let’s make sure you understand 
the necessity of having a will. Do you 
know that the law decrees that a person 
may not transmit property after death, 
no matter how small the value, unless 
he has made a will that has been drawn 
according to law? And the law’s re- 
quirements in this respect are specific. 

Sister, for instance, like many other 
persons, probably thinks she is one of 
those to whom this law does not apply. 
She casually says, “Oh, I don’t have 
to have a will. I have just a few stocks, 
and my Buick, and some jewelry—the 
jade Aunt Sarah gave me, this darling 
watch dad gave me on my last birthday, 
and such things—and my clothes, and 
of course, if I die mother and dad get 
them anyway, and they will pass around 


the little things I want certain friends 
to have, they know who.” 

But wait, sister, mother and dad won’t 
get them anyway. That is, if you are 
of legal age, if you don’t will your 
things to them. Because the statutes 
of your state say that you do not have 
the legal right to transmit your property 
after death except by will. 

This is the way it is: A person’s 
possessions, even one’s personal effects, 
no matter how little their monetary 
value, are required by law to go before 
the Court for disposition. The law fur- 
ther decrees that one’s property, after 
his death, must be ‘under the charge 
and control of either an executor or 
an administrator for one year.” An ex- 
ecutor is a person whom the maker of 
the will (you, if it is your will) has 
the right to choose to take care of the 
property during that year, according to 
the dictates of the will. An admin- 
istrator is a person chosen by the 
Court when there is no will—to manage 
and distribute the property according 
to the dictates of state law. 

So when you make use of this legal 





instrument—a will drawn according to 





law to dispose of your property—you 


have the right to divide and distribute 
it in any way you wish. But if you 
fail to use this legal instrument every- 
thing you own, every piece of clothing, 
every treasured letter or memento, 
passes the of the Court 
the very instant you die. 

Sister, undoubtedly, would name her 
father as executor, in which event her 


into control 


possessions would remain in his charge 
for the year, and she would know that 
he would distribute those possessions 
according to her wishes. But if she 
failed to leave a will, the Probate Court 
would appoint an administrator (often- 
times a political appointee) to distrib- 
ute her estate. True, the Court might 
appoint her father as administrator, but 
then again it might not, and if not, 
it could be possible that mother and 
dad would not receive any of her pos- 
sessions. It does not pay to take a 
chance. It does pay to heed the law 
in this respect—and make a will, one 
drawn according to law. Other parents 
have suffered great distress because a 


child of legal age died without leaving 
a will. 

Note thoughtfully the above state- 
ment “a will drawn according to law.” 
Before a will becomes operative, it must 
be approved by the Probate Court which 
may reject a will that does not comply 
with legal requirements, and rule that 
the estate must be administered and 
distributed (by the Court according to 
state law) as though no will had been 
made. 

A legal will must incorporate a defi- 
nite plan. It must (1) direct how the 
estate shall be distributed—to whom and 
in what proportion, (2) designate the 
executor who is to settle and distribute 
the estate according to instructions pre- 
scribed, (3) provide for the conserva- 
tion of that part of the estate not to 
(4) 
select a trustee to manage the estate in 
the best interest of the beneficiaries. 


be transferred immediately, and 


A will should be planned before it 
is made. Consultation with a lawyer, a 
trust company official, an insurance ad- 
visor and a tax specialist, are steps 
that should be taken. The first step in 
planning is to outline the objectives de- 
sired. Second, is choosing an executor 
who must be a resident of the same 
state, as you—if you are the maker 
of the Don’t the 
of naming an executor living in another 


will. make mistake 
state, even if that person should be 
your only relative. the 
and responsibilities of an executor, for 


Learn duties 
how else can you wisely select an ex- 
ecutor of your estate unless you know 
the qualifications needed for that job. 
Under the laws of most states the fees 
an executor the 
whether an individual or a trust insti- 


allowed are same 
tution serves. 

After the planning, comes the writ- 
ing. A lawyer should do this, one skilled 
in writing wills. A person should not 
write his or her own will. A lawyer’s 
fee for this service is not large, and 
legal knowledge is needed here to draw 
a will complying with legal require- 
ments. Costs assessed against an es- 
tate as a result of an incorrectly drawn 
will may total several times the amount 
of the legal fee. 

So you see, ladies, why this is the 
time for father to be seeing about his 
will. Why, if he has a will, and it 
has not been reviewed within the year, 
it should be examined without delay. 
And why, if he does not have a will, 
he should make one right off. And the 
same applies to your own wills, though 
you may never have thought of it be- 
fore. 














Florida, back in 


OURISTS in 
the days when there were tour- 
ists, will remember those strange 
trees that looked like nothing they had 
ever seen or heard of. The leaves were 
the looked like 


s and then one knew figs didn’t 


unfamiliar and fruit 
large fig 
ripen at that time or look just like these. 

They were tung oil trees, another gift 
from ancient China, from whence came 
the soy bean and a score of other im- 
portant plants and fruits. 

Tung trees grow in other southern 
Alabama, 


and Mississippi, but the Florida 
cultural Experiment Station led in the 


states, Georgia, Louisiana 


Agri- 











field of research in getting 
the industry established in 
the United States and the 
first mill was built in 1928 
by the Alachua Tung Oil 
Company near Gainesville. As a matter 
of fact this was the first mill, with mod- 
ern equipment, ever built in the world. 

And what is tung oil and what are 
tung trees? 

Tung oil comes from the fruit of the 
tung tree and is used in large quantities 
by many industries and its availability 
is essential in the program of the United 
States and her allies. The oil is one 
of the best drying oils known for many 
types of protective coverings. The oil 
has been in use for many centuries in 
China most extensively in paints and 
waterproofing materials. 

In America tung oil is used in the 
manufacture of varnishes, enamel paint, 
floor paint, flat wall paint, paint driers 
and with resin to make the waterproof 


varnishes. The electrical in- 


or spar 
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Tung trees from the land 
of the Manchus imported 
into U. S. and supply real 
need in great war effort. 


GENERAL TUNG 


Goes to War 
By John Carver 


dustry uses large quantities in making 
insulating compounds for cables, dyna- 
mos and motors. Tung oil paints, it is 
said, give a glossier finish than linseed 
oil paints, being much more like enamel 
in this respect. 

Probably Kiwanian G. H. Blackmon, 
horticulturist at the University of 
Florida Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, is the outstanding authority on 
tung oil and tung tree culture, so we 
wil! let him tell the story from now on. 
We quote: 

“The principal source of tung oil has 
been China. In one year between 1925 
and 1940 we imported as much as 
175,000,000 pounds. In 1941, from Jan- 
uary through September, however, we 
only received 25,000,000 pounds. Amer- 
ican production is gradually increasing 
and in 1940 Florida plantings produced 
10,000,000 pounds of fruit which yielded 
about 1,600,000 pounds of oil. American 
produced tung oil is of very high and 
satisfactory quality. The oil is light 
golden or light amber in color and is 
nearly transparent after it has passed 
through the filters. 

“Tests of the tung tree at the Florida 
Agricultural Station began in 1912 
when ten trees were received from the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and 
planted in the horticultural grounds. 
Some of the original trees died and 
(Turn to page 25) 
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Top: The tung oil fruit. 
as grown in Florida. 


are eight years old, planted 25 feet apart. 
Harvesting the crop at an orchard near Brooker, 
Florida, 


This is the “cluster type, 
Above: Heavily fruited trees 
in @ Florida Agricultural station orchard. These trees 
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My Personal 


By Roe Fulkerson 


“THANK YOU” 


FEW years ago a group of literary men—novelists, 
columnists and critics—each made a list of what he 
considered the ten most beautiful words in the Eng- 

lish language. Those lists were as diverse as the men who 
made them. The interesting fact is that the one word “Mother” 
was on every list. This was probably not because the word 
is so musical to the ear, but because of the happy and 
holy thoughts which the word arouses in the heart of every 
human being. 

I believe there is another beautiful phrase in our lan- 
guage which rings happily in the ear of the listener. It 
should be used oftener. 

Before I go into that, however, I want to take a text 
from the Bible for my dissertation. It is found in the 
book of St. Luke—the story about the ten lepers. 

“And as He entered into a certain village, there met 
Him ten men that were lepers, which stood afar off: 

“And they lifted up their voices and said, Jesus Master, 
have mercy on us. 

“And when He saw them, He said unto them, Go shew 
yourselves unto the priests. And it came to pass that, as 
they went, they were cleansed. 

“And one of them, when he saw that he was healed, 
turned back, and with a loud voice glorified God. 

“And fell down on his face at His feet, giving Him 
thanks: and he was a Samaritan. 

“And Jesus, answering said, Were there not ten cleansed? 
where are the nine?” 

This incident took place almost two thousand years ago. 
The dread disease of leprosy is still on the list of incurable 
diseases. 

Although ten of them were healed, only one came back 
to say “Thank you.” A pessimistic reflection is that there 
were two miracles that day. One was the healing of the 
lepers. The other was that even one of them came back 
to express his thanks. 

There is a legend of the mythological days on Mount 
Olympus when the great god of all the gods gave a ball. 
To this ball were invited all the Graces, the Virtues, the 
Beauties and the Nobility of that wonderful mountain. The 
night of the ball came and all was progressing as merry 
as the proverbial marriage bell when the host of the evening 
noticed that two of his guests seemed to avoid each other. 
They passed in the mazes of the dance without speaking. 
He determined to find out what was wrong and went to 
one of them to inquire. He discovered that they were 
strangers. They had never met. One of them was Kindness. 
The other was Appreciation. 

It is not necessary to draw a moral. 
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These thoughts are the result of two letters I received 
in my morning mail. One was from Wayne Townley, who 
had taken the trouble during a busy day in his law office 
to write and thank me for something I had written. Wayne 
is a tenth leper! 

The other was from a dentist, and said in brief: “Mrs. 
So-and-so was in this morning, at your recommendation, 
to consult me professionally. I want to thank you and tell 
you how much I appreciate your sending her to me.” That 
dentist is a tenth leper! 

I am sure I have sent a thousand people to lawyers, 
doctors, merchants and other friends in business, but this 
is the very first time any one of them ever took the trouble 
to spend five minutes telling me “Thank you.” 

This morning I feel that even the word “Mother” sings 
no more beautifully in the ear of the listener than the two 
words “Thank you.” 

I know that my day is going to be a happier day. I 
know that the mocking bird which tiptilts and sings on 
the palm frond outside of my window is going to sing a 
sweeter song. I know that my work is going to be better 
work and more easily done because of those tenth lepers 
who voiced their appreciation 

I am sitting here at the typewriter trying to imagine 
a world in which the people were all tenth lepers. I am 
trying to imagine what a wonderful world this world would 
be if the other nine lepers were educated up to the point 
where they, too, would say “Thank you.” 

Right there I had occasion to call some one on the tele- 
phone. I said to the young lady operator, “Three, two, one, 
please!” and she replied “Thank you!” That telephone 
operator is a tenth leper. Then I realized that all telephone 
operators are tenth lepers. That shows how smart the tele- 
phone company is in training its workers, and may account 
for their high rating on the stock exchange. 

But be that as it may, I have made up my mind that if 
those two simple words “Thank you” ring so musically 
in my ear and make me feel so kindly to the people who 
use them, I am going to set out deliberately to be a tenth 
leper. 

During the seventy-five or thirty years I have been alive, 
I have missed thousands of such opportunities, but from 
now on I am going to remember to say “Thank you!” 
whenever appreciation is due for kindness received. 

Happiness is a precious commodity in the world today. 
If you, too, would be a worker of miracles, try saying 
“Thank you” and light the candles of happiness in some- 


body’s heart. 
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Transparent Lunch Boxes ges 


Merton S. Heiss 


By 


A Kiwanian with an idea 
put it into force and a 
business came into be- 
ing. And then he read 


Roe’s story of a brook. 





The Story 
Behind 
the 
Classification 









Down by the old mill stream. Here's 
the little factory, an old mill, where 
the lunch boxes are made. 
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T all started with that Personal 
Page of Roe’s, “Anvbody Seen My 
Brook ?” 

beautiful bits of writing Roe ever did 


It was o.e of the most 
and many Kiwanians wrote to tell him 
so. One Kiwanian unusual 
letter. He not only had seen the brook 
but he had the brook right at his 


wrote an 





front door. In addition he had a lake 
and a pond and a mill stream and all 
the flora and fauna that go along with 
such a beautiful combination. 

Vern W. Busch is secretary-treasurer 
of the Kiwanis Club of South Lyon, 
Michigan, a little club that is so active 
It got itself the 
District Achievement award for clubs 
in the White 
Honorary Mention by Kiwanis Interna- 


it is fairly bursting. 


Division and Second 
tional. Clubs do not get those honors by 
sitting still. 


Here's a transparent 
therein you could see it. And here's Vern Busch in person, 
fitting in the final accessory. The last operation is screwing 
on the plastic handle and support for the thermos bottle. 
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lunch box. If there was a bomb 


In addition Secretary Busch does un- 
usual things with plastics. Among the 
unusual things he does is manufacture 
transparent lunch boxes, which lunch 
boxes are so much in demand around 
defense and war plants that the demand 
just cannot be met. They even sent an 
order from the Joliet penitentiary where 
the electric eye at the entrance gates 
can well be supplemented by a trans- 
parent lunch box. You can see whether 
there are apples or bombs in the box, 
and many hundreds of thousands of man 
hours are saved thereby. 

It came about simply as do most im- 
portant They 
trouble at an unnamed war plant. Emery 


things. were having 
dust was being brought in by the lunch 
box medium. Some blue prints had been 
smuggled out the same way. They finally 
caught up with the saboteurs and spies 
but it meant a close check on lunch 
boxes for ever. Vern Busch had been 
making radio dials and gadgets of plastic 
and was running out of plastic. So he 
thought up a lunch box and showed it 
to the right people at the right places. 
And he was as welcome as the flowers 
And he got plenty of en- 
couragement, including assurance of 
proper supplies and the blessings of a 
lot of important people. Orders come in 
from all over the world, that is all over 
that part of the world from where 
orders may be sent. The novelty appeals 


in May. 


to people who only use a lunch box four 
times a year. The novelty and utility 
of the things please the every day users. 


(Turn to page 30) 
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Geneseo Found the Answer 


They wanted to take care of 
the youngsters and found all 
their problems settled with 
a workable community council. 


A Geneseo Community Council sponsored Satur- 
day night dance. A small charge is made and 
the money is spent on orchestras. The dances 

are popular and keep the yeung folks in 
Geneseo and out of road houses 
and taverns. 


HE idea of forming a Com- 

munity Council appeals to many 

clubs as something that could 
be accomplished handily in Los An- 
geles, Seattle, Minneapolis, Boston or 
St. Louis, some city in which there 
are great populations and Kiwanis clubs 
with many members. There’s something 
just a bit overwhelming about the title 
“Community Council.” 

So that this idea may be shattered 
for once and all, so that the small clubs 
which comprise the greater number 
of Kiwanis clubs might know more 
about Community Councils, how to de- 
velop them, how to keep them func- 
tioning, we went to Geneseo, Illinois, 
about 160 miles west of Chicago and 
around 25 miles to the east of the larg- 
est tri-cities of Rock Island, Moline and 
Davenport. Geneseo has a Kiwanis- 
inspired and sponsored Community 
Council that is so important that it 
lured staff writers and photographers 
from the great Chicago Daily News to 













the town and there was so much to 
be told, so important a story was un- 
earthed that it took two issues of the 
paper with two separate sets of pic- 
tures to get this activity before the 
millions of readers of the News. 

One would of course gather imme- 
diately that the Geneseo Club is a good 
club. This is correct. It has 50 mem- 
bers, not including five military ser- 
vice members who receive The Kiwanis 
Magazine and keep track of what’s 
going on in their own club in their own 
city. Geneseo didn’t always have 50 
active members but since it has be- 
come so very active, particularly since 
its Community Council work, member- 
ship is not a problem. There is great 
pride of membership among the Kiwan- 
ians of Geneseo. The population of 
Geneseo is about 4,000 and that figure 
is generous. 

The Community Council was actually 
started during the administration of 
Rev. Francis J. Casey, Pastor of St. 





(Photo by Chicago Daily News) 


The Executive Board of the Community Council. 
Left to right, standing: Ernest Oltman, Methodist 
Sunday School Superintendent; The Rev. F. J. Casey, 
immediate past president of the Geneseo Kiwanis 
Club; Frank G. Ward, president Geneseo club; 
Seated: Irene Krueger, principal of a Geneseo 
grade school; the Rev. R. K. Wobbe, vice presi- 
dent, Geneseo club; Rex Millikin (Kiwanian), high 
school athletic coach; Mrs. Robert Hutchinson of 
the Columbian Woman's Club. 


Malachy Roman Catholic Church of 
Geneseo so it is fitting that we let him 
tell the story. In the office of the sec- 
retary, Norman W. Tischer, we sat 
with Father Casey, The Rev. R. K. 
Wobbe, vice president and Lutheran 
minister (yes, they come together for 
community work, all creeds, all men in 
al! walks of life) and Father Casey 
told us the story as follows: 

“On November 11, 1941 we had a 
Mr. Charles Dixon, district representa- 
tive of the Division of Child Delin- 
quency of the Department of Public 
Welfare of this state, speak to the Ki- 
wanis Club. Of course we have a de- 
linquency problem. The then president, 
Dr. Young, appointed me as chairman 
to see what could be done and with 
Mr. Dixon’s help we commenced a 
campaign of education for the public 
in which any individual or organiza- 
tion was invited to participate. We used 
the newspapers and had public meetings. 
We got among others Judge Vonachon 
of Peoria, Illinois, who was co-founder 
of the Big Brother movement in Illinois 
and Father E. M. Farrell, Catholic 
Director of Charities in the Diocese of 

(Turn to page 31) 
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DOGS FOR DEFENSE 


By Martin Smith 


HERE will be a National Dog 
Week this year, September 20 


to 26, according to Captain 
Will Judy, general chairman of the gen- 
eral committee in charge of the ob- 


servance and editor of Dog World. 


Under war conditions during this 
National Dog Week activities will be 
centered on the following objectives: 
1. Full support of the WAGS—fur- 
nishing dogs for the armed forces. 
2. Every dog trained in obedience 
and guard work. 
a Proper feeding of dog's under war- 
time conditions. 
4. No stray dogs. 


5. First aid work and care of dogs 


during bombings and blackouts. 


Kiwanians have been interested in 
activities concerning the world’s Num- 
ber One Pet for a long time and many 
clubs devote programs to dogs during 
this Dog Week, generally held in Sep- 
tember. Further information may be 
had by writing to The National Dog 
Week Committee, 3323 Michigan Boule- 
vard, Chicago. 

The Kiwanis Club of Cleveland was 
honored by having Stewart C. Knapp 
selected by the government for special 
work in the training of dogs for defense. 
Kiwanian Knapp and Mrs. Knapp have 
made a hobby of saddle horses and dogs 


and are recognized as important train- 





National Dog Week September 
20-26 offers opportunity to work 


on war uses for canine pals; 


Kiwanis clubs now show activities. 


WAR DOG TRAINING CENTER 
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Left: Kiwanian Stewart Knapp, Cleveland, with two Doberman Pinschers which are in the process of 
being trained for war work. Oval: Mrs. Stewart Knapp, Cleveland, with a well trained German Shep- 


herd. Above: Allentown, Pennsylvania, Kiwanis club goes in heavily for dog work. 
canine charges are members of the club committee actively engaged in training the animals. 


Shown with their 
Left 


to right: Edwin George, Jean Dulaney, Lawrence Neusslen, Sherman Gill, Harvey Farr, District Gov- 
ernor Henry |. Aulenbach, Earl White, Warren Schadt, Dr. Edward A. Wilson, veterinarian and L. F. 
Dolan, in charge of the training. 


ers, in fact Mrs. Knapp is one of the 
top amateur trainers in the United 
States and is the first amateur to train 
two Dobermans to their utility degree, 
which is the highest merit in dogdom. 
Kiwanian Knapp is now in army service 
but Mrs. Knapp is carrying on with the 
training. The Knapps’ real favorites 
in the dog world are salukis, remarkably 
intelligent and very ancient dogs, but 
little known in this country. 
The Kiwanis Club of 
Pennsylvania, has done splendid work 
maintaining a 


Allentown, 


in “Dogs for Defense,” 
training center and assisting in many 
ways in the procuring and training of 
dogs. 

Army dogs are used in many ways, 
such as attack, guard duty (where it is 
said one dog is worth ten sentries), as 
the Red 


Cross, to guard military establishments 


messengers in signal corps, 
and stores, carry supplies and ammuni- 


tion and to attack parachute troops. Af- 


ter receiving its basic training the dog 


is sent to one of the ten or twelve camps 
in the country where he gets his special 
training for the particular duties to 
which he will be assigned. There are 
many different uses for such dogs and 
a lot of their work is just drudgery, the 
same as much of that of the soldier. The 


Red Cross dog carries a kit that a 
wounded soldier may be able to use in 
dressing injuries or in which he can 
place a note and send back with the dog. 

Dogs are sent into ruined buildings 
and bombed places to locate the dead 
and wounded and are taught to take 
something from that person to bring 
back to the handler—the man who works 
or directs the dog. In this way many 
wounded are found who could not other 
wise be located. In the signal corps the 
dogs carry reels of wire and string it 
along a no-man’s land or such places 
where a man could not so operate. In 





guard duty a dog, with his keen senses 
of smell and hearing, will know of the 
approach or presence of a possible sabo- 
teur when the guard or sentry would 
not, and he will then warn the guard. 
In sentry duty a soldier is usually on a 
regular beat and cannot avoid making 
some noise, while a dog makes no noise 
and can get into and out of places im- 
possible for a soldier. A dog is part of 
the equipment of some one soldier, who 
directs and works with him. 

The use of dogs in war is new for the 
United States, but they have been used 
for years in the armies of Europe. Early 
in 1942, thirty-five or forty thousand 
German trained dogs were sent to Japan. 
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Above: Dedication of swimming pool at Army Basic Flying Training School at Minter 
Field, California, under the sponsorship of the Bakersfield club. Left: Lieutenant 
Governor Albert Jenkins operates a tractor in the Victory Garden cultivated by his home 
club, Pawtucket, Rhode Isla:ia. Below: Newport Harbor, California, operated this ‘'Show 
Boat" for four successive Saturdays in a recent bond-selling campaign. 

















ANNUIT COEPTIS 


IF you will take out of your pocket a dollar of the United 
States and turn it over on the green side, on the left you 
will see the seldom noticed reverse of the great seal of the 
United States. It is a pyramid topped 
with the all-seeing eye of God. God is 
the capstone of this republic. 

Just above this capstone is the motto 
“Annuit Coeptis” — He has prospered 
our undertakings. God has prospered 
every undertaking of both Canada and 
the United States. God has prospered 
the undertakings of Kiwanis as well. 

No two countries in the world have ever enjoyed more 
of the mercies of God than Canada and the United States, 
and’no organization has ever had more of the blessings of 
God than Kiwanis. 

The work of these two republics, their seeking after 
liberty and justice for all men, has been God’s own work. 
The underprivileged child work of Kiwanis has certainly 





been God's work. 

Perhaps we have received His blessing because, regard- 
less of creeds and sects, we have struggled onward and up- 
ward toward the light and have placed the eternal verities 
as our goal to be attained. 

This is the time in the history of our two nations, and in 
the history of Kiwanis, when we should remember that the 
foundation of our success is our belief in God, and that we 
owe an everlasting debt to His church. 

When the world is in danger of crumbling to pieces 
around us, when all the old theories of living seem 
wrecked, and when we seem almost helpless to do by force 
what we have failed to accomplish by precept and example, 
then we must turn to God to help us through our hour of 
great travail. 

Not only must we support the churches as individuals, 
but we as an organization should make a public acknowl- 
edgment of our devotion to and belief in Almighty God. 

If you will put your hand in your pocket and pull out a 
handful of change, you will find that each coin carries 
stamped into its design the words “In God we trust”— 


not in money we trust. While the church and Kiwanis need 


money, and our contributions are necessary, we prove our 
faith in God and faith in the church by our deeds. 

These are the days of substitutions, but we as Kiwanians 
must remember that there are things for which there are no 
substitutes. We are at war with Godless nations. We be- 
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DITORIALS 


By Roe Fulkerson 


lieve God is on our side. Let us show by-our actions, by 
our attendance at church and our support of the churches, 
that we are as much on God’s side as we hope God is on 
ours. 

We are fighting for the freedom of religion. Our enemies 
are fighting against religion. Kiwanis is building. The 
United States and Canada are nations of builders. Our 
enemies are nations of destroyers—destroyers of religion, 
of literature, of all the fine things that have come with 
centuries of civilization. But never in the history of the 
world have destructive forces won a permanent victory over 
constructive forces! 

We will win this war because we believe that God is on 
our side. Let us be equally sure that we are on God’s side. 

@ 


“You have done your bit. Now do your best!” 
—The American Red Cross. 


REHABILITATION 


THIRTY percent of the young men who have volunteered, 
or been drafted for this war, have been rejected for 
mental reasons. These astonishing figures were given at the 
Summer Wartime Council Meeting in 

Chicago by Colonel Lewis Sanders, you'RE O.€, FOR 
head of the U. S. Government reha- 74%. WOME FRom 
bilitation department. He explained that 
these men are in no sense insane, nor 
does their rejection in any way indi- 
cate that they are not good citizens 
who can go back into civil life without 





upset. 

They were rejected by the psychologists as unsuited 
for military service by some queer kink in their makeup 
which made them unfit for the strain of military routine, 
or because they were the type which would wash out in 
the excitement of battle. 

We all recall the number of “shell shocked” soldiers 
who came back from the last war. These men were not 
shocked by shells. Most who were _ psycho-neurotics 
blew up under the strain of battle. This is not to be under- 
stood as the result of cowardice. It was nothing of the sort. 

There are men who cannot endure being in high places. 
There are men who will go wild when shut up in smail 
places. There are men who are equally unhappy in the 
noise and stress and strain of battle. 
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Lest some critic think that the psychologists rejected 
too many. Colonel Sanders also told us that only a frac- 
tion of one percent of those accepted for service have 
cracked after they got into uniform. 

Kiwanis can do good propaganda work by letting it 
be known that these men who come home after being 
rejected on mental grounds are in no sense mentally unfit 
for peace time occupations. They are not to be scoffed 
at any more than the man with crossed eyes or the man 
with a bad limp. 

° 
Do only homely women wear snoods, or do snoods 
make all women who wear them homely? 


POSTWAR PLANNING 


FEW things printed in Kiwanis Magazine have ever 
roused such interest, brought so many letters to your editor, 
or caused more general discussion than a Personal Page 
of a few months ago which suggested 
that one way to give the men in uni- 
form a chance to get back into civil 
life after the war was to continue their 
military pay for a year after discharge. 

Most Kiwanians who have written 
have agreed with the idea in principle. 
They agree that there should be some 
compensation, some financial help to 
bridge the boys over the gap between military and civil 
life. All of us remember the sad cases after the last war 
when actual want drove men to take positions far beneath 
their abilities, both in pay and opportunities. 

The chief objection to the plan is its unfairness in many 
cases. One.extreme case pointed out is that of the boy 
who left high school to enlist in the Air Corps. After 
earning his wings, he advanced rapidly in rank until he 
was drawing six thousand dollars a year. The question is, 
could that boy hope to get any kind of work in civil life 
which would pay him such a sum? But would it be unfair 
to continue even such high pay for a year after the war 
when he had risked his life in the most dangerous branch 
of the service? 

The other extreme is the patriotic man who left a good 
job, a wife and several children, to enlist in the Army, and 
because he was not adapted to military life, never rose 
above the rank of private, with pay of just over fifty dollars 
a month. This certainly would not be enough to support 
his family on until he was able to get a job in civil life 
which his former experience entitled him to. 

There are dozens of cases which show like inequality. 
The men themselves would not be satisfied because some 
would receive so much, and others, equally worthy, would 
receive so little. 

In going over the replies, it is indicated that the con- 
sensus of opinion is that every soldier, sailor and marine 
should be given the same pay, and that this pay should 
be something around one hundred dollars a month. 

Certainly few men earned less in pre-war days, but it 
will be enough to enable a man and a small family to get 
along until he can fit himself back into civil life. 

We present these facts because of the interest shown 
by so many people, and as the opinion of the average Ki- 
wanian of both Canada and the United States. 

There is much food for thought in the solution of this 
great postwar problem. We must not be unfair, either to 
the officer in the Air Corps or the private in the Army. 





BOOKS 


FICTION is ephemeral. Not one novel in a thousand is 
read the second time by the same person. When the entire 
family has read a book of this type, it is put on the shelf 
with other books like it, there to end 
its days in dusty silence unless loaned 
to some neighbor who forgets to re- 
turn it. 

Most novels are one time books, and 
valueless after they are read. But be- 
cause they cost a dollar or two or three, 
we are liable to treasure them far be- 
yond any real value they may have. 
Because they cost us money, we have the feeling that we 
should save them. We look at the long rows of them on 
the shelves and wonder what we are saving them for. 

Some place near you is an Army or Navy hospital, a 
Coast Guard station, a Marine Corps Barracks, an Army 
Camp, a Naval Base or a U.S.O. center. Fiction such as we 
have been talking about is in great demand there. School 
books are popular, and the classics are read and enjoyed. 

The best place for your surplus books is on the well nigh 
empty shelves of the recreation rooms of our armed forces. 
And don’t send them the books you read and didn’t like. 
Send them the ones you enjoyed thoroughly, so that you 
may know they will enjoy them as much as you did. 

If your Kiwanis club has not joined in the movement 
to collect the idle books in the homes of your members, how 
about appointing yourself a one man committee to see that 
something is done about it? 

e 
“An economist is a man with a Di Phelta Fapa 
key on one end of his watch chain, and nothing 
on the other.” 





ATTENDANCE 

THE marvelous success of Kiwanis is built almost entirely 
on its attendance. All too many organizations are cluttered 
up with dues paying but non-participating members. A 
Kiwanian who attends meetings only 
often enough to maintain his member- 
ship is a Kiwanis failure. He is doing 
little if anything to help his club, and 
he is keeping out a better man of his 
same classification who might be an 
asset to the club. 

It is natural that we should lose many 
members because of the war. It is there- 
fore more important than ever that every member of the 
club be an active participant in the club’s work. Attendance 
committees should be on their toes now as never before to 
see to it that every member is “present and voting.” 

We have modified our attendance rules somewhat to meet 
the emergency. These new attendance rules make it much 
easier for any member to maintain a perfect attendance 
record, and members should be encouraged to do so. When 
the membership is smaller, it is essential that every mem- 
ber be active. 

There is little success in the hit-or-miss method of han- 
dling the problem of attendance. Every attendance commit- 
tee should have a carefully thought-out program with a 
definite goal ahead. Attendance contests have never lost 
their appeal, and a well planned and publicized goal in at- 
tendance is an added incentive if each member is made to feel 
that he has a personal responsibility in attaining that goal. 











WAR MUNITIONS 
ON THE HOOF 


By Dabney O. Collins 


SECRETARY, 1942 
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Above: Melvin Carlson, 4H club member, with 

Kiwanikaf as he looked soon after Melvin won 

him at the stock show in Denver. Right: Melvin 
and Kiwanikaf as he appears today. 


Here’s one fine way to help 
keep country boys right on 
the farm where their work is 


so greatly néeded for victory. 


HREE hundred and sixty pounds 
of meat per for 
our Armed Forces! Billions of 


year per man 
pounds for our fighting Allies and their 
war workers! More billions of pounds 
for needs on the home front! 

More American meat—as vital to vic- 
tory as ships, planes, tanks, guns—and 
the desire to keep farm youth on the 
farm, away from overcrowded cities, is 
the objective of the Denver Kiwanis 
Club in sponsoring the raising of a 
purebred Hereford calf by a 4H Club 
boy. 

Here is how it originated! 

Nightly feature of the National West- 
Stock Show Rodeo, held in 


ern and 


DENVER 


KIWANIS CLUB 





Denver each January, is the “Catch It 
and You Can Have It” contest. Be- 
tween rodeo events, ten purebred Here- 
ford calves and twenty 4H Club boys 
are let into the arena. A calf belongs to 
the boy who can put a halter on it and 
lead it from the arena. Only one boy 
at a time may touch a calf, but in the 
event it gets away from him, it becomes 
free game. Last year, and again this 
year, one of the calves was purchased 
by members of the Denver Kiwanis 
Club. 


Winner last year was 14-year-old 
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Melvin Carlson, whose father has a 
farm near Johnstown, Colorado. Proud 
of his lucky catch, Melvin set out en- 
thusiastically to make a prize winner 
of Kiwanikaf—the name selected in a 
contest by club members. At regular 
intervals he dutifully reported Kiwani- 
kaf’s to the club. His last 
report: 

“Kiwanikaf has done very good the 
last thirty days. He is just a little leg- 
gy, otherwise he is finishing out very 
nice. It won’t be long now until the Stock 
Show. I hope this weather continues, 
as it is much easier to get stock ready 
for a show in nice weather. I have 2 
angus and 1 other hereford that I am 
I hope I can 


progress 


bringing to the Show. 
see you all at the Show. 
Wishing you all a Merry Christmas 
and Happy New Year. 
Respectfully yours, 
Melvin Carlson.” 
Brushed, oiled and curled, toes and 
horns carefully manicured, his sleek 
hide immaculate and gleaming, Kiwani- 
kaf was trucked to Denver and entered 
in the Stock Show. He won no prize. 


But the amount for which he was sold 
will play a substantial part in helping 
to pay for Melvin’s college education. 
Valuable though it is, this is the least 
important benefit to be derived from 
such a project. 

Its main objective is to help keep 
American farm youth on the farm, by 
working with the great 4H Club move- 
ment in its program to give farm boys 
and girls practical instruction in mak- 
ing the earth yield bountifully of its 
goodness. Now, more than ever before 
in our history, this is America’s need. 
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EDITOR HE 
RESIGNS 


By Ben Dean 


CHAIRMAN, MAGAZINE COMMITTEE 


HE Magazine Committee of the 

Board of Trustees of Kiwanis 

International with deep regret 
announces the resignation of Managing 
Editor Merton S. Heiss, effective Sep- 
tember 1. This action was taken with 
reluctance by Mert because of his 
health. He will live in Hollywood, 
Florida, where he has a nice home, 
and we trust that the Florida sunshine, 
which we understand is about as potent 
as the California brand of President 
Don Rice, will restore him to good 
health. 

Editor Heiss has been one of the im- 
portant and familiar figures on the 
General Office staff for nearly 20 years. 
His first job with Kiwanis was as a 
field representative and club organizer, 
and later he became convention manager 
where he developed a wide acquaintance. 
In 1936 he was appointed managing 
editor and the improved quality and 
appearance of the magazine in recent 
years has been in large measure due 
to his efforts. Kiwanians will be glad 
tc learn that Mert will continue to 


contribute articles to the magazine. 
Upon receiving his resignation, the 


Board of Trustees adopted the following 
resolution : 


WHEREAS, Merton S. Heiss, for reasons 
of health, finds it necessary to be relieved 
of the duties of Managing Editor of The 
Kiwanis Magazine, and 

WHEREAS, he has been with the organi- 
zation over eighteen years, and is not only 
a successful editor but a loyal Kiwanian, 
devoted to the best interests of the organi- 
zation, and 

WHEREAS, the growth in the importance 
of the magazine, particularly in recent years, 





Bill Dunlap snapped this 
one day and someone 
said it was good and 
showed a lot or a lack 
of character or something 
so why not print it to 
illustrate this swan song? 


is due in large measure to his editorial skill, 


his ability as a writer, and his wide 
acquaintance, 
THEREFORE, be it resolved that the 


Board of Trustees of Kiwanis International 
record the grateful appreciation of the or- 
ganization for his long and faithful service, - 
the severance of this rela- 
its affectionate 


its regret over 
tionship, and 

that he may be restored to good health and 
the enjoyment of many years of happiness. 


express wish 





The Managing Editor 
Makes a Statement 


ES, we have quit but we are 

not getting away from Kiwanis 
or The Kiwanis Magazine. We expect 
to transfer our membership to that fine 
little club in Hollywood, Florida, which 
we helped build in 1925. We want to 
see our name quite frequently in The 
Kiwanis Magazine as author of articles 
we hope will be pleasing to Kiwanians. 
We don’t want to be forgotten. 

It has been a great privilege to have 
been with Kiwanis these important 
years. We started at the end of the 
highly promotional period, the period 
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of intensive extension work. Our origi- 


nal contract is signed by Paul 
McCready, assistant secretary, who 
turned us over to George Kimball, 


extension manager, who sent us out to 
Pennsylvania for training with Joe 
Bowles. (All three of these men died 
in harness) We worked with Joe in 
the building of Quakertown. Our first 
club was Princeton, Kentucky, when 
Spencer McCallie was district governor. 
We built many clubs and have traveled on 
Kiwanis itineraries taking us into every 
state in the United States and every 
province in Canada, including the Mari- 
times. As convention manager we han- 
dled the International 
Montreal, Memphis, Seattle, Milwaukee, 
Atlantic City, Miami, Detroit, 
Angeles, Toronto, San Antonio 
Washington, D. C. Parts of each year 
were devoted to field work. We have 
been very happy in Kiwanis. 

We don’t know our 
will be but we know he will enjoy 
his work as much as we have. To him 
we say “Cheerio” and to those who 
come to Florida we hope they get down 
on the southeastern tip and stop when 
they see a sign which says “Hollywood- 
by-the-Sea.” We'll be there, washing 
salt out of our fishing tackle, pulling 
our dog’s ears, or trying to find out 
where in our backyard that squawky 
white leghorn hen of Roe Fulkerson’s 
He’s right next door, 


conventions in 


Los 


and 


who successor 


lays her eggs. 
you know. 
And when you write—the address is 
1533 Tyler Street, Hollywood, Florida. 
There isn’t any latch string, come 
right on in. 
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Governor Frank Clark presents a char- 

ter to President Percy B. Sprague 
of the Valley Stream, New York, 
club. Other officers of the new 
club are: Henry Waldinger, first 
vice president; William F. Hous- 
ton, second vice _ president; 
Dudley C. Snyder, secretary; and 
Herbert L. Morris, treasurer. 
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At the Dartmouth, Nova Scotia, charter 
presentation, left to right: President Harvey 
R. Doane, Halifax; Governor W. Harold 
Male, Toronto; Lieutenant Governor Cyril R. 
Coughlan, Bridgewater; President Alfred G. 
Savage, Dartmouth; and Vice President Grover 
C. Beazley, Dartmouth. Secretary Walter E. Orman 
and Treasurer J. Lester Griffin are other officers 





at Dartmouth. 


ww WK 


The Lower Beaver Valley, Pennsylvania, club, cele- 
brates charter night. Left to right: Rev. E. M. 
Nesbitt, The Lower Beaver Valley; Immediate Past 
Governor Leonard B. Keck; President S. Clifford 
Holland, The Lower Beaver Valley; Governor Henry |. 
Aulenbach; Lieutenant Governor R. Warren Graffam; 
Past International President Charles S. Donley, Pittsburgh; 
and Immediate Past International President Fred G. 
McAlister, London, Ontario. Other officers are James W. 
Doncaster, immediate past president; Robert C. Morrow, 
vice president; Philip Martsolf, secretary; and James W. 


Gordon, treasurer. 





die es 


President Burrall S. Case of the new club at Canandaigua, 
New York, receives a charter from Governor Frank Clark. 
In addition to President Case, officers are First Vice Presi- 
dent Robert L. Himes; Second Vice President Frederick 
C. Robbins; Treasurer Eugene M. Chapman; and Sec- 
retary James McF. Sherer. 
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Many questions are asked of the General Office. Some of these questions, of interest 


to all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 





Q. Has consideration been given to 
changing inter-club relations rules to 
allow a club to have an inter-club re- 
lation with any club rather than restrict 
these meetings to each division? (Club 
President) 

A. In raising your question you 
evidently have in mind the plan fre- 
quently made a district objective which 
calls for the participation of every 
club, oftentimes by division. In such in- 
stances the limitation confining inter- 
club activity to a division or even to a 
(istrict is traceable to the fact that 
it is the objective of a certain district. 

At any other time there is everything 
in favor of inter-club activity between 
Kiwanis clubs that are planned regard- 
less of location or district affiliation. 


Q. Our immediate past president, 
who in keeping with our by-laws is a 
member of our board, moved away. 
Should someone be placed on the board 
in his place? If so, is the procedure 
the same as if a director had left? (Club 
Secretary) 

A. The office of immediate past 
president is contingent upon specific 
services rendered the club. Therefore, it 
cannot be regarded as an office to be 
filled in any other manner than for 
which it was created. Our advice is 
that the previous immediate past presi- 
dent be restored to office to serve for 
the remainder of the year. 


Q. If a member is dropped for non- 
payment of dues or non-attendance, 
and does not apply for reinstatement 
within thirty (30) days, but later applies 
for reinstatement, does his application 
have to be handled as in the case of a 
new application for membership and 
shall the membership fee charged a new 
member be required? (Chairman, Club 
Committee on Laws and Regulations) 

A. Whether or not you charge a 
membership fee the circum- 
stances outlined in letter is a 
matter for your Board of Directors 
to determine. Many clubs feel that 
inasmuch as one membership fee has 
been paid, a second one should not be 
charged. You would no doubt want 


under 
your 


to collect any back dues which were 
owing at the time he was dropped from 
membership. 

In all other respects the application 
for reinstatement should be handled 
in the same manner as followed with 
new members. 


Q. As I understand it a military 
service member retains a right to re- 
enter the club membership but the clas- 
sification can be filled in his absence 
so that if he returns there will be three 
in that classification. Am I correct? 
(Club Secretary) 

A. Yes. Recognizing that in the 
majority of clubs the classification for- 
merly held by members now in military 
service will be filled, the International 
Board of Trustees has ruled that the 
club board of directors shall decide 
whether the member accepted in the 
interim of military service shall be 
made a reserve member or whether 
he shall continue to be carried as an 
additional active member in the classi- 
fication until such time as the classifi- 
cation situation can be adjusted to con- 
form to the by-laws. 


Q. In instances where the board of 
directors is called together for a brief 
meeting either immediately before or 
after the regular club meeting, can any 
club member by attending secure credit 
for a missed meeting? (Chairman, At- 
tendance Committee) 

A. No. The interpretation placed 
upon this phase of the modification of 
attendance rules for the duration of the 
war limits credit for attendance at board 
meetings to the regular monthly or 
semi-monthly meeting fixed by the board 
at the commencement of each club ad- 
ministration. 


Q. Would appreciate receiving infor- 
mation following discussion regarding 
a suggestion that club bestow honorary 
membership on a prominent soldier who 
we understand is already a Kiwanian. 
In view of his position in the Canadian 
Army, he probably holds military serv- 
ice membership. (Club Secretary) 

A. Your club has every right to 
pay tribute to the Kiwanian now with 
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CONSTITUTION WEEK 
Sept. 12-18 


LOYALTY DAYS 
Sept. 29-Oct. 4 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER WEEK 
Oct. 1-8 


FIRE PREVENTION DAY 
Oct. 9 











BACK TO SCHOOL 





One of the great things we are fighting for is 
the American system of education, represented 
with this picture of a typical country school house. 
True there are many consolidated schools in the 
country with metropolitan equipment and personnel 
but somehow these little white buildings (not many 
"little red schoolhouses'' any more) seem to fit 
in with almost any countryside in the United States 
or Canada. Many an important leader started 
in one of these. 








the Canadian Army by electing him to 
honorary The 
provision limits this class to men who 


membership. by-law 
have performed some distinguished pub 
and not 
reserve or privileged members of “this 


lic service who are active, 


club.” Honorary membership is limited 
to one year with the right to re-elect. 
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Strictly 


Bullock Day was proclaimed by the 
Willows, California, club in honor of 
Alvin A. Bullock whose book “Com- 
mon Sense Deserted” has recently been 
published. Kiwanian Bullock is a past 
president of his club. 


Kiwanian James W. Payne, Salis- 
bury, North Carolina, has been elected 
Grand Master of the North Carolina 
Grand Lodge of Masons. 


Kiwanian Arthur E. Ward, director 
of vocal music of the Montclair, New 
Jersey school system, who served as 
chairman of various committees in the 
Montclair club was recently elected 
Second Vice-President of the National 
Music Educators Conference, Eastern 
Division of the United States. 


Kiwanian Milton Stoneburg has been 
elected Mayor of the City of Waukon, 
Iowa. 


The Providence, Rhode Island, club 
can boast that the governor of the 
state is Kiwanian J. Howard McGrath 
from that club. 


Kiwanian W. Scott Munn of Eaton 
Rapids, Michigan, is playing a part 
of importance in his city. He is con- 
nected with a great many civilian de- 
fense activities and has been elected 
superintendent of public works. Kiwan- 
ian Munn has served as president of his 
club and lieutenant governor of the Di- 
vision V Michigan District. 


Chickasha, Oklahoma, is proud of 
Kiwanians A. L. Thornton, Charles I. 
Miller and Davis O. Vandivier. All 
have recently accepted important posi- 
tions. Kiwanian Miller was _ elected 
president of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Kiwanian Thornton is the new presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma Cotton Ginners 
Association and Kiwanian Vandivier 
has a full-time job as director of the 
War Manpower Commission in the 
Oklahoma area. 


The Live Oak, Florida, club can boast 
of J. L. McMullen who is president of 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce. Ki- 
wanian McMullen is also the County 


Personal 


Clerk and said to be the youngest county 
clerk in the nation. 


Kiwanian Dewey S. Dearman, former 
lieutenant governor of the Louisiana- 
Mississippi-West Tennessee District is 
now organization officer in the state 
Office of Price Administration in Jack- 
son. 


The three-year perfect attendance rec- 
ord for Kiwanian Henry Stief is really 
something. Kiwanian Stief was 84 years 
of age in June. Younger men please 
note. 


Kiwanian W. Ed Tallent, Jefferson 
City, Missouri, now of the Army Air 
Corps, has been given the Jaycee award 
which is a distinguished service award 
presented by Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. 








Dr. Martin G. Kuhre, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, was selected by the Tele- 
gram, local paper of Salt Lake, to rep- 
resent the leading citizen list by having 
his biography and photograph pub- 
lished. 


Dr. Floyd F. Peckham, Hyde Park, 
Chicago, Illinois, has been elected Presi- 
dent of the Illinois Osteopathic Asso- 
ciation. 


Former International Trustee Frank 
C. Smith, president of the Houston 
Natural Gas Corporation, was re-elected 
chairman of the board of trustees of the 
Institute of Gas Technology in Chicago. 
Kiwanian Smith is also president of the 
Southern Gas Association. 


Past President Roy R. Roudebush 
of Greenfield, Indiana, was re-elected 
conference Lay Leader of the North 
Indiana Conference of the Methodist 
Church and elected head of the Lay 
Delegates to the 1944 General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Church. 
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A Post-war 


Prescription 
(From page 5) 


and selling of things such as machine 
tools and motors; that this machinery, 
in turn, produces autos, radios, and 
washing machines, etc.; and that finally 
the public buys these “consumer” goods, 
and the business cycle is completed. 
I think that is putting the cart about 
a mile before the horse. 

In my opinion, business starts with 
consumer demand. Design a product that 
the public wants. Price it where the 
public wants it priced. Figure out how 
to manufacture it at that price. Assure 
yourself of a market. Then you get 
the equipment you need to manufacture 
that product. 

In short, it is only when consumer 
demand is reflected back through the 
retailer and the manufacturer, that it 
finally reaches the maker of capital 


goods. ‘ 


Did you ever hear of machine tools 
being sold in increasing amounts at a 
time when the volume of retail trade 
was going downhill ? 

Did you ever hear of locomotives 
being manufactured in increasing quan- 
tities when travel was falling off? 

I don’t see how anyone can escape 
the fact that it is the shopper on the 
way downtown with $10.00 to spend 
who controls the business cycle. 

It is his (or her) desires and pur- 
chasing power that govern, in the long 
run, the destinies of the capital goods 
industries. 

That is why T say that millions of 
people who will want what they have 
not been able to get during the war, 
and who will have the money to buy, 
will start the wheels of capital goods 
industries just as certainly as they 
will provide incredible opportunities for 
consumer goods industries — provided 
the latter have the right products, ready 
at the right time, at the right price. 

e 

This picture, you will say, is too 
good to be true. What about Govern- 
ment ? 

Well—Government will, without a 
doubt, press for maximum employment 
of the largest possible number of people, 
at good wages. 

It may suggest that industry can’t 
do this job under its own steam; that 
Government must help in a big way, 
possibly by taking over a part of in- 
dustry. 

Suppose Government should step in. 
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In that case, Government would com- 
pete with private industry. 

Who would win— Government, or 
Private Industry? I think this would 
depend on Management. And I’m not 
worried. 

All the government bureaus in the 
world could not out-design, out-pro- 
duce, and under-price the management 
brains available in the ranks of Ameri- 
can industry. 

But why get into that situation? 
Government does not move rapidly. In- 
dividual businesses can move rapidly. 

Let’s get set right now, today, so 
that the moment any of us are free 
from the obligations of war production 
we can step out with a plan, a product, 
and a price; get under way, establish 
our markets, maintain and increase our 
employment; and sustain our wage 
levels. 

That’s my prescription for M-Day, 
post-war. 

2 


General Tung 
Goes to War 


(From page 12) 


these were replaced in 1914. Soon after 
1920 interest began to be manifest in 
commercial tung culture as the result 
of the ten trees growing on the grounds 
and a small orchard was planted near 
Since these early trials 
various sized orchards have been planted 
in Florida 1940 there were 
1,208,764 trees of all ages. Many more 
have been planted since. 

“The methods employed in harvesting 
the fruit are quite simple. When the 
fruit becomes fully mature in the fall it 
drops from the trees and is allowed to 
remain on the ground until fully dry. It 
is picked up by hand and either sacked 
and placed in covered sheds to dry 
further, or it is placed loose in well 
ventilated buildings erected especially 
for the purpose. The fruit should not 
contain too much moisture at the time 
it is to be shelled and run through the 
presses. 

“The United States Department of 
Agriculture, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
established laboratories at Gainesville, 
Cairo, Georgia, Fairhope, Alabama and 
Bogalusa, Louisiana, for conducting 
research with tung. The Bureau of 
Agricultural Chemistry and Engineer- 
ing has laboratories for studying oil at 


Gainesville. 


and in 


Gainesville and Bogalusa. 

“More and still more tung oil is 
It is vitally important in the 
war effort.” 


needed. 





Who Walk Alone 
By Perry Burgess 


Here is an unusual opportunity for 
Kiwanians to read a book on leprosy. 
The plan is to send an autographed 
copy without financial cost to people 
who are willing to lend it to at least ten 
of their friends. The purpose of this is 
to better acquaint people with leprosy 
and the efforts to eradicate the disease. 
The Leonard Wood Memorial, Metro- 
politan Tower, 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York, New York, also known as the 
American Leprosy Foundation, may be 
communicated with. The sponsors de- 
sire as many members of Kiwanis clubs 
throughout the country as is possible 
to read “Who Walk Alone.” 

This book is not one you read casu- 
ally. It is a book you may start in a 
casual way but there will be nothing 
casual after the first few paragraphs. 
We predict you will finish the book 
before you want to stop. 

It is a story of a young American 
soldier, Ned Langford, who, while serv- 
ing in the army in the Philippines, 
contracted something which he many 
years later found was leprosy. He re- 
acted as one would readily expect him 
to react when he found what was really 
the meaning of the places on his arm 
where there was no feeling. He de- 
stroyed his identity. He went into life- 
long exile on a distant tropical island. 
Then he came to an understanding with 
himself and built a new life. He faced 
one of humanity’s greatest disasters 
but from it he wrung a rich and use- 
ful life. 


It just makes one realize that what- 
ever one has happen to him—things 
can be worked out. 

We urge serious - minded people to 
read this book. Certainly the publishers 
and sponsors make it an easy matter 
financially and their efforts can well 
be encouraged. 

The author, Perry Burgess, writes 
with authority. From 1920 to the pres- 





ent Mr. Burgess has worked diligently 
as national director, president and ex- 
ecutive officer in a campaign to prevent 


and cure scientific 


research. 


leprosy through 


A Warrior Lawyer 


By Frank M. Lowe, Jr., 
Fleming H. Revell Company 
You will be delighted with this book 
and it will nice to recall that 
the author is a Kiwanian of long and 
distinguished service in Missouri, Kan- 


seem 


sas and in California. In fact he is a 
past president of the San Diego club. 
It is his fifth book and it is a book of 
biography based on the life of his father, 
Frank M. Lowe, who was a country 
editor, criminal lawyer, world traveler 
and Christian One not 
sit down at his typewriter and pound 


teacher. does 
out words of praise or promotion for 
such a book. It is just “good reading” 
and it is a fine volume to think about 
in connection with Kiwanis’ activities 
along citizenship, business ethics and 
leadership training lines. It is a relief 
from a lot of things one reads, by 
accident or design, these days. 
—Merton S. Heiss. 


A Story of 25 Years 


The Kiwanis Club of Toronto has 
done what many a Kiwanis club has 
hoped to do, it has published its 
history. True Toronto had 25 years 
of valuable endeavor and activity be- 
hind it when the publication took place 
but there is no reason why any club 
should wait until that time before 
getting its data in shape for publi- 
cation whenever the time seemed ripe. 

The committee responsible for pro- 
ducing this very interesting 128 page 
volume consisted of J. Smyth Carter, 
chairman, Charles F. Brookes, Fred 
W. Browne, W. Harold Male, Charles 
A. Mills, B. G. Newton and George 
H. Ross. They did their work well. 
The compilation and editing was done 
by Chairman Carter. 











Miss Bella Gray is the proud recipient of some beautiful roses upon completing 20 years of faithful 


service at the General Office. International 


President Donald B. Rice and 


International Secretary 


©. E. Peterson made the presentation on behalf of the Board. Mrs. Mae Oswald presented a rhine- 
stone clip-pin from Miss Gray's fellow workers. 


Twenty Years of Service at General Office 


WENTY years is a long time. 
Twenty years of service with 
Kiwanis means 
that whoever has rendered that service 


International 


has seen the organization really grow 
from its promotional to its solid, domi- 
nating stage. Miss Bella Gray of the 
Records Department in July reached the 
twenty-year mark as an employe. In 
honor of this distinction she was pre- 
sented with a beautiful bouquet of roses 
and appropriately thanked by Secretary 


O. 


O. E. Peterson. Some of her close 
friends in the General Office gave her 
an attractive rhinestone clip-pin as a 
token International 
President Donald B. Rice spoke appre- 


of their esteem. 


ciatingly of her service and wished her 
many more years of pleasant Kiwanis 
relationship. Miss Gray lives in Joliet 
and her estimated travel over the twenty 
years from her home to work and back 
again is 480,000 miles. 


P. A. Prevents Inflation 


By PRENTISS M. BROWN 


Administrator, Office 


UR people know that sacrifices 

are necessary to win this war. 

But we need to realize also 

that unless inflation is checked and con- 
trolled that means every 
American — will suffer a home front 
setback comparable to a major military 
defeat and that inflation rampant will 


we — and 


have its distressing and serious reper- 
cussions on our fighting forces and those 
of our allies. 

We must not forget the larger issues 
in this battle inflation. If 
present opposition results in the end of 


against 


price control every American will suffer. 
Make no mistake about that. 

Insurance policy holders will suffer. 
Bank depositors will find that their 
dollars will buy far less. Bond holders 
will suffer. 


of Price Administration 


fixed income — school 


People with 
teachers, government employees, wage 
earners — many of them members of 
your own organization—all of whose 





Prentiss M. Brown 
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salaries and income lag behind the 
prices on the market places, will suffer. 

And the farmer, the producer, the 
business man who gains a momentary 
advantage, will suffer in the inevitable 
collapse that will follow. It has always 
been so. If we lose now it will happen 
again. 

Those who oppose us say they are 
against inflation. All they want is 
higher prices. It is the same thing. We 
have had to fight this thing many times. 
We must win this last battle. 

Americans, arouse yourselves before 
it is too late! 

If we can check and control inflation 
the OPA will have done our nation 
and our people a great wartime service. 
My own task is one of enormous dif- 
ficulty and complexity. I know how 
serious will be the consequences of 
blundering action. I cannot do the job 
at all without the support and co- 
operation of such splendid organizations 
as Kiwanis International. 

OPA needs talking up and not talking 
down. Where would prices be had it 
not been for the OPA? Give us a 
thought and your unqualified support 
in these crucial weeks. 


The tak. and Loves 


of the Siamese Twins 


(From page 9) 

Twins, who were of age now, made 
other connections, including the im- 
mortal Barnum—with whom “they 
sojourned in New York City for five 
years at the corner of Anne Street and 
Broadway (The American Museum)”— 
and finally accumulated an estate of 
$60,000, “of which $10,000 was in real 
estate, slaves and other personal 
property.” 

Now if you were a Siamese Twin you 
might think romance was not for you. 
Certain baffling complications and situ- 
ations would of necessity arise to give 
you pause. And so the Siamese Twins 
must have thought—and then they had 
a most curious experience. In London 
a Miss Sophia, a young lady of “re- 
spectable connections,” threw off all 
maidenly reserve and fell violently in 
love with both Twins—to their mutual 
consternation. Unhappily she found, in 
the delicate prose of the day, “insur- 
mountable impediments in her path”—for 
the Twins had been pronounced distinct 
individuals by eminent British medical 
men, and had her passion been fully re- 
turned she would scarcely have been 
disposed to encounter the risk of defend- 
ing an action for bigamy which might 
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naturally follow such a_ marriage. 
Thwarted and tormented by these un- 
feeling legal quibblers, Miss Sophia 
turned to the poets for comfort, select- 
ing a poignant—and pertinent—couplet 
to bid them farewell: 

How happy could I be with either 

Were ’tother dear charmer away. 


We do not know how many years she 
pined, but the chronicles have it that 
she “finally married a commercial 
gentleman of promising prospects and 
unexceptionable whiskers.” 

The Twins provided plenty of legal 
puzzles for our own American lawyers, 
who used to sit around the cracker bar- 
rels of those far-off days, arguing about 
how twins, whom the medicos had said 
were individuals, could own property as 
individuals. Weren’t they inevitably 
partners in ownership as they were in 
life? It was finally legally decided that 
they could hold property and sign con- 
tracts either as individuals or as joint 
partners, one signing for the other, but 
they must marry as individuals and their 
children would inherit separately. 

But if one committed a crime, which 
would be guilty? Could the other be 
tried as an accessory? And if one was 
innocent how would you punish or im- 
prison the other without making the 
innocent party suffer? No one could 
argue lack of knowledge on the part of 
the other—for the twins always fell 
asleep at the same time, woke up at the 
same time, were hungry simultaneously, 
ate the same food in similar quantities, 
each smoked and chewed tobacco when 
the other did, and though many people 
had tried, it had been proved impossible 
to engage the two of them in separate 
conversations or on different subjects. 
While they disagreed violently about 
many things they could only talk on the 
same subject at the same time—each 
finishing the other’s sentence as in 
childhood. 

Curiously enough, they seldom spoke 
to each other. They explained this once 
by saying they both saw the same things 
at the same time and felt the same way 
about them so there was nothing to 
discuss. For the same reason they dis- 
liked playing games in which they were 
pitted against each other, such as chess 
—at which they were quite good—ex- 
plaining they took no more pleasure 
playing competitively “than you would 
in playing your right hand against 
your left.” Politics was something else 
again. During a local Congressional 
election in 1847 they differed so vio- 
lently they insisted upon voting for 
different candidates. 


For by now these’ three-fourths 
Chinese were American citizens. A spe- 
cial act by the Legislature of North 
Carolina had done it. They had learned 
to speak English pretty well, to read 
and write. They had adopted American 
style of dress except that each wore his 
hair in a queue (old Chinese style) 
three-and-a-half feet long, wrapped 
tightly around his head. They were 
prosperous farmers, too. 

Somewhere in their travels the Twins 
had another romantic adventure. This 
time two sisters fell in love with them. 
Contemporary meanies were ungallant 
enough to say the $60,000 estate had 
something to do with it. Perhaps. Any- 
way, on April first, 1843, in Wilkes 
County, North Carolina, Chang mar- 
ried Adelaide Yeats and Eng married 
her sister, Sarah Ann—and we would 
like to add that they lived together hap- 
pily ever after, but they didn’t. For the 
sisters didn’t get along and the brothers 
weren’t too congenial about their sisters- 
in-law. A working solution was finally 


_arrived at—they built separate houses 


for their wives three miles apart near 
Mount Airy, North Carolina, and lived 
three days at a time in each house—a 
design for living that intrigued the 
countryside. 

The Twins were married for more 
than 30 years and between them had a 
total of 22 children, all of them excep- 
tionally bright. Eng was the champ, 
with seven boys and five girls —all 
normal. Chang had seven girls and 
three boys—and they, too, were normal 
except that one boy and one girl were 
deaf-mutes. 

The Civil War came along and the 
Twins, sympathetic to the Confederacy, 
shared its defeat. Impoverished, they 
came to New York to recoup their fi- 
nances and_ exhibited at Wood’s 
Museum, but the public had lost interest. 
Despondent, neglected, they faded out 
of the public view and spent their last 
days on their farms — faithfully going 
back and forth to each other’s house 
every three days regardless of the 
weather. 

Some of the old chronicles say this 
was the death of them—that Chang 
caught a severe cold riding in the rain. 
Other accounts have it that Chang went 
on one alcoholic spree too many. In 
any case, on Friday evening, January 
23, 1874 in the sixty-third year of 
their amazing lives, they retired to a 
small room by themselves and went to 
bed. But Chang was restless. Some- 
time between midnight and daybreak 
they got up and sat by the fire in a 
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special chair which had been made for 
them. Eng was sleepy and wanted to 
go to bed. Chang complained that it 
hurt his chest to lie down. They argued 
about it while Eng smoked his pipe. 
Finally Eng knocked out his pipe and 
they went to bed, and Eng fell into a 
deep sleep. 

And now the curtain. Surely Edgar 
Allen Poe never conceived of anything 
more macabre: 

“Eng waked up and asked his son, 
‘How is your Uncle Chang?’ The boy 
said, ‘Uncle Chang is cold. Uncle 
Chang is dead.’ Then great excitement 
took place. Eng commenced crying, 
saying to his wife whom they called in, 
‘My last hour has come.’ As he turned 
in alarm to the lifeless form by his side 
seized with violent nervous 
paroxysms. In two hours he was dead, 
although he had been in perfect health 
when they went to bed.” 

The autopsy, held at a special meet- 
ing at the College of Physicians in 
Philadelphia, settled a number of ques- 
tions for the medical world with words 
like teratology, omphalopagus Xiphodi- 
dymus, and duplex bilaterality. It also 
showed that any attempt to separate the 
twins in life would have been fatal. It 
showed that Chang died of a cerebral 
clot. But no cause could be found for 
the death of Eng. It was generally 
believed he died of fright. 

@ 


Money Grows on Trees 
(From page 7) 


over, some of the older community for- 
ests have received only casual supervi- 
sion until recently. Forest experts, for 
instance, declare that the Danville, New 
Hampshire, trustees would have had to- 
day considerably more than even $10,- 
000 in the bank if a portion of their 
profits had been used in improving and 
developing the church forest. 

On land that needs to be newly plant- 
ed, patience must be exercised. It takes 
time for trees to grow. The early divi- 
dends may be largely social rather than 
financial, for the forest may be made to 
yield almost immediate and sustained 
benefits to the people in healthful recre- 
ation. It provides, in addition, water- 
shed protection and wildlife production. 

Under favorable conditions, forest 
authorities say, it may be _ possible 
to liquidate the original investment and 
show a profitable return on a commu- 
nity forest in comparatively short time. 
Self-sustaining, constantly replenishing 
tree-farming is the watchword in com- 
munity as well as commercial forest 
management today. 
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Spend more hospitable days ... among 
friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels 
—meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 
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Chateau Fr . — Built in the style of 
a sixteenth century French Chateau — modern in 
equipment and service. Kiwanis meets Thursdays. 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont.— Largest hotel in 
the British Empire. Adjacent to depot. Kiwanis 
luncheons every Wednesday. 

Royal Alexendra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.— Modern, 
fireproof. 460 rooms. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
Hote! Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask.— A modern 
hotel in a setting of trees and handsome 
boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any Monday. 
Hote! Palliser, Caigary—Hleadquarters for Kiwanis 
Monday luncheons. 486 spacious, modern rooms. 
Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C.—Ivy-clad beauty 
spot in Canada’s evergreen playground with year- 
‘round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
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Atop Nob Hill, San Francisco's most ene 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of bridges 
and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 
from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from $4.00 





New Hotel Mapflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 


WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 
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5300 Block — 
Sheridan Road 


CHIC AGO 
Lake Michigan 
Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 


1000 Outside Rooms Each With 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN 


A 200-Car GARAGE in the 
building 

















In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 
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A cordial welcome awaits you at 


MAYFLOWER HOTEL 
Akron, Ohio 


Where Kiwanis Meets for Luncheon 
Every Thursday 
J. S. WALZ, MANAGER 








IN COLUMBUS 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 


THE NEIL HOUSE 
A DeWitt Operated Hote! 


Vv. C. MURPHY, THEO. DeWiITT, 
Manager President 








Cleveland's Host 
to Kiwanians 


Hotel Cleveland 


Direct connection with 
Union Terminal 
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Where Kiwanis Meets 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 


The Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
The St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 
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But that is only a part of the story. 
He engineers in plastics so we will take 
it for granted that he would know how 
to make the thing. After all the 
And it’s darned hard 


idea 
is all important. 
to write about dies and heating elements 
and things like that what 
really want to tell about is that brook. 
It seems that Vern was bold enough to 
do of 


fellows want to do, throw their desk or 


when we 


what thousands young married 
drawing board or work bench out the 
and go start a little business 
He did just that, which 
is of course another story. He had a 
little factory in the big city of Detroit. 
But he wanted a little factory in a little 
the Another 
So he and his wife spent every 


W ind Ww 


of their own. 


community in country. 
story. 
week-end driving around (plenty of gas 
then) looking for a location. He found 
an old grist mill, a hundred and fifty 
vears old. There was, of course, a mill 
pond and a mill stream. Then there was 
a lake, a little one, and there was a 
brook, a beautiful little brook, and as 
an engineer Vern knew he could rig up 
a power plant to take care of his plastic 
gadgets. So he bought the mill and the 
mill pond and the mill stream and built 
himself a house on the pond and brought 
a flock of workmen out and everything 
was fine. He thought he ought to have 
a little farm—but that’s another story. 
He can’t milk a cow but he keeps two 
and has a little bullock who will be in 
the quick this fall. He 
doesn’t keep pigs but he has chickens 
We drank five 
glasses of milk the afternoon we were 
Of a hired man takes 
care of the little farm and if you want 


freeze unit 


and ducks and geese. 


there. course 
an agricultural story we could write and 
explain that the farm makes money. 
No little mill stream factory could 
take of all the 
demand so Vern just makes 150 a day 
in the grist mill and Landers, Frary & 
Clark at New Britain, 
handle a terrifically big output on com- 
mission. Monsanto Chemical Company 


care lunch boxes in 


Connecticut, 


furnishes the material. 

All right, suppose we did tell you just 
exactly how the Victory Vu-Kit was 
made, every step in the manufacture and 
the final wrapping and shipping. Could 


vou make a box? Neither could we. 
Besides we want to write about the 
pond. 


In fact we will give Roe and Vern the 
brook and we'll keep the pond. It is 


Lunch Boxes 
page 14) 


mostly spring fed, gets to probably fif- 
teen or twenty feet in depth, maybe 
more and is a wonderful place in mid- 
summer when the springs supply cold 
water to make bathing the joy it should 
It’s a lazy period around a big 
Nothing much 


be. 
pond in the summer. 
going on, wild ducks are in the North 
and tame ducks and geese are about 
all one can expect. But there are berries 
along the borders, fish flopping now 
and then and cool evenings when the 
shade of the big trees makes the place 
seem far from Woodward Avenue or 
any other big city street with clanging 
street cars and puffing buses and tense- 
faced humans rushing for business and 
wearing out their shoes and their hearts 
(ration tickets for shoes but none for 
hearts ). 

The pond is at its best and noisiest 
in the spring.- Flights of wild ducks 
and geese, north-bound, stop over for 
rest food. All 


seem to realize it is a haven. 


and migrating birds 
The trees 
bud and the flowers bloom and the pond 
becomes populated with a dozen species 
of water animals and another score of 
representatives of bird life. In the fall 
the blackbirds are flocking up ready for 
the long trip and the ducks and geese 
are on their way south. The leaves fall 
and the hazel nut bushes yield their 
products and if you beat the squirrels 
to them you are good. Farmer Busch 
and Fisherman Busch and Manufacturer 
Busch are pretty busy. And in the win- 
ter the pond is filled with skaters. Never 
a dull moment the year ‘round. 
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The Kiwanis Club of South Lyon 
meets occasionally in the yard in front 
of the old grist mill. They have a park 
down in the hollow also. It’s a great 
club with J. Keith Arms, president, 
St. Clair Hamlin, immediate past presi- 
dent, and Forrest F. Phillips and Rob- 
ert McCrory, vice presidents. They have 
increased their membership this year, 
replaced military service members with 
active members and are planning a show 
boat stunt on the pond that we would 
like to know more about. That would 
be another story. 

Glad you know how to make a Vic- 
tory Vu-Kit and hope you get around 
South Lyon way to visit the club and 
see the factory and the owner and his 
wife Peggy, for no visit would be com- 
plete without her. We are going to use 
oir lunch box very carefully. It will 
have to last for the duration. 


A Carbonated Crisis 
(From page 8) 


Of course sodas were a nickel. Five 
cents—and you didn’t have to bother 
taking straws out of the glasses and 
throwing them on the floor. This was 
way back in the days when “pop” was 
really “pop.” It came in bottles with 
rubber washers and heavy wire gadgets 
that either had to be pulled up or 





smashed down. Naturally, the soda 
fountains were closed in the winter. 
Who ever heard of drinking soda 


water or eating ice cream during the 
winter ! 

Came the revolution. At our little 
town arrived a gentleman, somewhat 
swarthy of complexion, whose name 
was Nick Popopolopolis. He opened a 
shoe-shine stand. Presently he added 
a fruit stand. Then he found a store 
building where heretofore everyone who 
started anything had failed. He bunched 
his various enterprises. Soon came a lot 
of boxed up material, and before long 
Nick had an “ice cream parlor.” He was 
assisted by what we thought were a 
lot of very young relatives, but we 
learned afterwards they came to him 
under the padrone system then in vogue. 
Nick prospered and added candies, with 
a professional candy maker. He sold 
pop corn, taffy apples, crackerjack, and 
things like that. 

Nick changed our whole way of life. 
He introduced crushed fruit sodas and 
started serving sundaes and “banana 
splits.” We don’t claim Nick invented 
crushed fruit dressing for sundaes and 
fresh fruit flavoring for sodas but he 
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sure-as-shooting introduced them to our 
town. For five cents you got an ele- 
gant raspberry sundae, made with 
simple syrup and sure-enough fresh 
raspberries, or strawberries, or cherries, 
as the case may be. He cooked up fruit 
and mixed up great vats of flavoring. 
All tasted good. Luckily no one was 
poisoned. Nick was using up his fruit 
stand perishables! 

Did Nick close up his fountain in 
the winter? Right. He did not! He 
served hot chocolate and introduced 
the fashion of putting a hunk of 
whipped cream in the drink. And 
people began to eat ice cream all 


winter and think nothing of it. Nick 
made a lot of money and his descend- 
ants live all over town. A lot of them 
are in the army and navy and as 
good Americans as you could ask for. 

Whenever I see a big guy at a soda 
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Hitler: “Our soldiers are equipped as never before . . . 
8 


Geneseo Found the Answer 
(From page 15) 


Peoria. After our campaign seemed to 
have informed public opinion sufficiently 
we proceeded to organize. Thirty-two 
organizations were interested enough 
to send representatives but we found 
public opinion much against our becom- 
ing a delinquency organization. We 
decided therefore to concentrate on de- 
linquency prevention with handling of 
delinquents as one of our prime ob- 
jectives when it was necessary. 

“To date we have had seven delin- 
quency cases. We go to court as a 
friend of the delinquent if necessary, 
we try to find homes, we see that such 


counter ordering a chocolate soda, I 
think of the days when sodas were a 
nickel and not always obtainable even 
at that and un- 
thought-of after cold weather set in. 
Ice cream sodas are a part of Ameri- 
can life—just as truly American as 
ham and eggs or waffles and maple 
syrup. 

The thirty dollars a week for the 
waitress isn’t normal. We hope she 
saves her money and makes a lot of 
it. But somehow it doesn’t quite fit 
into the picture. We don’t ever want 
to hear of Nick’s wage system coming 
back, but we are worried about the 
future of that grand old 
institution, the ice cream soda. Thirty 
dollars a week and free uniforms and 
sherbet for ice cream are liable to 
upset the applecart. Sherbet in sodas! 
Goshalmighty, it’s sabotage! 


price, completely 





American 
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children have I.Q. tests, which the state 
furnishes gratis. We keep a record of 
each case. 

“It was found expedient to run the 
affairs of the Community Council 
through an executive committee, carry- 
ing on the work of the council and 
reporting back to the Council at large 
each quarter. It was decided to have an 
executive council of seven (communities 
will find the number changing accord- 
ing to local conditions) consisting of 
an appointed representative of the 
Kiwanis Club, Schools, Junior Woman’s 
Club, Columbian Club (senior women) 
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POKER 


8 - PLACE 
FOLD -AWAY 
CARD TABLE 





e Folds down to 
only 4 inches 
thick... { 

e Easily stored in 
minimum space 

e Official size, 4- 
foot diameter... 

e Green felt play- 
ing surface... 

e8 ween non- 


CLEVER” new convenience for 
A card players. The all-purpose 
portable playtable forsmall apart- 
ment, den or recreation room. 
New improved model. Attrac- 
tivelyfinished,substantially made, 
sturdy legs. Nothing to loosen or 
wear out. Now custom made—de- 
livery within 10 days. Only $34.50 


ip hold for 
- a, ond esh- Express collect. Money refunded 
trays... if not pleased. Makes an ideal gift. 


¢ Mahogany -1 HOME GAME CO., Dept. K-2 
‘proof finish .. .. 360N. Michigan Ave.,Chicage 


EVERYTHING FOR FUN AT HOME 


Headquarters for game room equip- 
ment, accessories for the home. Un- 
usual games, novelties, barbecue sup- 
plies, etc.* Write for: ‘‘Successful Enter- 
taining At Home.’’ It’s Free! 
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ACCLAIMED THE COUNTRY’S 
OUTSTANDING HONOR ROLL 


A Distinctive Masterpiece which must be seen to 
be appreciated. Made of thermo-plastic material. 
Bronze in appearance. Practically unbreakable. 
Dignified and beautiful. Gives Personal Recogni- 
tion to those in the armed services of our 
country. Names easily attached. Number unlimited. 
Flexible arrangement. Can make up any size or 
solve any Honor Roll problem. Write to Kiwanian 
Walter E. Kutch for a photograph of a Kiwanis 
plaque. 


WALTER E. KUTCH CO. 


1401 E. Milwaukee Ave. Detroit, Michigan 
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SPEECH DEFECTS 


CAN BE CORRECTED 


Acute spasmodic stuttering can be absolutely cor- 
rected and normal speech restored. All fear of 
speaking in public removed. Voice restored when 
due to sickness or shock. Speech developed in 
backward children. Martin Hall is the only resi- 
dential institute in America devoted entirely to 
the correction of speech and voice disorders and 
recognized by the American Medical Association, 
For information address: 
DR. FREDERICK MARTIN, 
Martin Hall, Box K, Bristol, 
An endowed national institute for speech disorders 









irector 
R. I. 













3000 SPEECHES all subjects; 55 Fraternal 

raddresses, sizzling political 
speeches, addresses prepared on your subject at 
low rates. Books of speech material: ''Master Book 
of Humorous Illustrations," $2.00; "'Climaxes of 
Eloquence,"' 320 pp., $2.00; "Pungent Paragraphs," 
320 pp., $1.50; "Hints and Hits for Speakers,’ $1.00. 
Complete list free. 


LEEWIN B. WILLIAMS & SON 
905 Monroe St. N.W. Washington, D. C. 








Say, “I saw it in 
The Kiwanis Magazine” 

















SPEECHES? 
subject. Cenfidentis 
peak- 


Speeches For Every Occasion,’ « collection, $1.50. Public 8; 
is “ es val $1.40, Officer's Handbosk with Instant Parliamentary 


Chuide My) 
jJoK E _. "New Jokes and Humorous Talks’ prepared and 
mailed monthly, $7 « year. Speakers Joke Book, 
s WO. Tenstmurter « Hi umor Gui de. $1.50. Btag Night Stories, 
Halesma oke Book, $1 


PROGRAMS 





ALE "o hairman’ « Fun Book, $1.50. 


Ladies Night Pregram, $5. Best Club 
& Lodge mm, 3! SO. Ban quot post 1. 
anadian orders fil Wricet 


NATIONAL RaPERaNCE LIBRARY 
. 2014 Torbenson Cleveland, 12, Ohio eS 
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SPEAKER’S DESK 
for on banquet tables, ete. 19” 
treats x 19" high x 18” deep. A piece of 
furniture that most every club needs 
for the convenience of speakers. 

Desk ts built ee for extee 
papers, books, ete ished w 

rubber cushioned cerners, Light. 
compact tn and sturdy. 


tts oy to Sera ts: for Saivery. 
b $5.00. 
of club supplies nm 


” MANUFACTURING co. 
Wabash 2070 


Secretary cat 
“OLD GLOR 
505 S. Wells $t., Chicago 





PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington, 14, 
D. C. Many years’ practice U.S. 
Courts and Patent Office. 



















EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Honor Roll Plaques - Lapel Buttons - Luncheon 
Badges - Flags & Banners- Road Signs - Speaker's 
Stands - Record Systems - Emblem Souvenirs 













RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
325 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 





Send for Kiwanis Catalog 
Ri 








Public Speakers!! 


We specialize in the criticism, re-writing and 


ghostwriting of Speeches, Lectures, Theses, Ree 
views, Sermons, Short Stories and various types 
of Book-length manuscripts, etc. Prompt, scholate 
ly. individual and confidential service. Expert 
research, You get full and exclusive use of all | 
material ordered. No disappointments. Testie | 
monials galore. Send $3.00 for each 10 minutes } 
you want your speech or paper to occupy. Free 


circulars is Printed sermons and speeches 


also furnished 

Continental Writers’ & Speakers Bureau 
@ 7OS RAILWAY EXCHANGE BLOG. DEPT K.. MONTREAL, CANADA @ 
Seccccccceceesceesoooeoccooososeeoeocooes. 


SOSSSSOSSSSSSSESOCOES, 
SCOSSCOOOOSOSOOOOSOOOOSS 





AXEL CHRISTENSEN 
Master Mirth Maker and Pianist 


Have him for your Ladies’ Night or Banquet. Up 
to 90 minutes of screamingly funny addresses, 
comedy impersonations, pianologs and piano solos, 
Also Recorded Programs with funny gags and 
stories about your own members! 

Send for terms, endorsements and details. 


AXEL CHRISTENSEN BOOKING DEPT. 
Suite 35, Kimball Hall Bldg. Chicago, 4, Iil. 





BUY WAR BONDS 














| they behave themselves. 


_be taken up if rules are broken. 


Legion, Protestant churches and the 
Catholic Church. We meet once a 
month or oftener if necessary. From 
the executive group we elected a presi- 
dent, a vice president and secretary- 
treasurer. We needed funds, of course, 
but instead of going to the public at 
large we solicited our participating 
groups. We collected from them $400 
and this year we are participants in the 
Community Chest to that extent. 
“Here in brief is the program we 
adopted as a prevention of delinquency. 
“A—We are a farming community 
and therefore we have a large influx of 


_ country children on Saturday afternoons 


and evenings. We sponsor a supervised 
program at those times. We furnish 
games and handle the discipline. 
“B—The school boards and the city 
in past years sponsored supervised play 
at two playgrounds and the athletic field 
during the summer months. Last year 
we took this over, the School Board and 
the City aiding us financially in the sum 
of $250 each. This year the project 
runs for 9 weeks from June 15 to 
August 14. We have a man and woman 
director to whom salaries are paid and 
they have volunteer helpers. 
“C—Realizing the youngsters’ need 
for Saturday evening recreation we 
have sponsored dances at the high 
school gym for over a year. We are 


| combating the influence of taverns and 


roadhouses in towns nearby. And we 
get real, live orchestras. We limit the 
attendance to boys and girls of 14 to 22 
of our greater high school district but 
enforcement is lax, we like visitors if 
Boys and girls 
are given identification cards signed by 
members of the council, which cards can 
(We 
have never had to take up a card.) We 
do not try to make any money, but when 
in spite of ourselves we have a surplus 
from the small charges we spend it on 
a ‘name’ orchestra. I am the Catholic 
priest here and Rev. Mr. Wobbe is a 
Lutheran minister. He represents the 
Ministerial Alliance and he and I work 
in the closest harmony and that has 
helped the work of the Council. Both 
of us are at the dances every Saturday 
night as chaperons.” 

On the executive board of the Com- 
munity Council right now is Rev. W. K. 
Wobbe, president of the Council and 
vice president of the club; Rev. F. J. 
Casey, Immediate Past President; Frank 
G. Ward, President of the Kiwanis 
Club; and Kiwanian Rex Millikin, 
high school athletic coach. 

The purposes of the Geneseo Com- 
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munity Council as noted in the by-laws 
are: 

1. Work for the moral, educational. 
social and recreational develop- 
ment of Geneseo. 

2. Work with the 
justed, underprivileged, pre-delin- 
quent and delinquent children and 
do everything necessary or de- 
sirable to build better citizens. 

There’s the whole story. They do it 

Geneseo. How about your club in 

your town? 


socially malad- 


Constitution Week 
Observed Sept. 12-18 

ONSTITUTION WEEK will be 

observed this year during the week 
of September 12 to 18. Special sugges- 
tions will be forwarded to all clubs and 
these suggestions come from the In- 
ternational Committee on Public Affairs 
for the United States, chairman of which 
is Dr. Waitman F. Zinn, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

At no time in history has the Con- 
stitution of the United States assumed 
more importance. Battles are being 
fought and men are dying to preserve 
the freedoms and the privileges listed 
in the constitution, and to make these 
freedoms and privileges available to an 
oppressed world. 

The Constitution has been declared 
“the hope of the world” and Kiwanis 
clubs rightfully plan to celebrate. 
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“Sera. I ‘Tee a "feeling your 
neighbors don’t like jive music.” 


P.S.—Keep radios at conversation- 
al tone. Sleep is needed in war 
worker’s home. 


























HERE’S AN IDEA FOR YOUR 






Kiwanis Education Committee 

















Read how the 





DR. CHARLES E. (CHUCK) POLLARD 
SECRETARY 
Champaign-Urbana (lIll.) Club 


The Kiwanis Education committee 
of this club is on its toes. No new 
member is inducted into the club until 
he has learned considerable about 
Kiwanis. 

The club owns four copies of the 
Kiwanis history, “We Build,”” and from 
its contents, and the magazine and the 
II district bulletin, a Quiz of 50 questions 
has been prepared by the Committee 
Chairman. 

A copy of this quiz and a copy of the 
history is handed each canditate for mem- 
bership, and after he has read the history 
and written his answers he is formally in- 
ducted into the club. 

Here are some of the questions? Could 
you answer them? 

Kiwanis was born in the city of ————. 
Kiwanis became a national organization in the 
year —————.. The motto of Kiwanis ———_——. 
The date on which our local club was founded 
is —————. 

Dr. Pollard, the club secretary and past chair- 
man of the International committee on Achievement 
Reports, also is publishing a few paragraphs from 
the history in each issue of his club bulletin, to re- 
fresh the memories of older members. 

Every club should own one or more copies of 
this history. Some clubs present each new member 
with a copy. Some also present the city library 
with a copy. 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


in payment at $1 per copy. 
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CHAMPAIGN-URBANA CLUB 
educates new members 


Please send me ________ copies of the history of Kiwanis entitled "We Build.” Enclosed 








HERE'S A JOB 
FOR YOUR 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 1 
COMMITTEE 














Display this striking new Kiwanis poster in 
blue, yellow and white, with your club name 
printed on it, in your town. This is one of the best jobs you can do in making your 


community Kiwanis-conscious, and in pushing the war effort. 





This is a full size 24 sheet poster, 9 by 21 feet. Cost is only $2 


each postpaid, plus $1.50 total for imprinting your club name on 


Display in 
Your District 
Convention Hall 


Order one of these beauti- 


any quantity of posters ordered. 


See your local billboard company. In most cases it will be glad 


to donate from one to a dozen boards for this community purpose. 


Every Kiwanis club in a community with billboard facilities ful posters with cloth back 
should display one or more of these posters. and eyelets for hanging for 
your convention hall. Price 

fesse fee ste sfesestect $10.50 postpaid. Also be sure 


to have town in which dis- 
trict convention is held well 
KIWANI S INTERNA TIONAL posted during the convention. 


520 North Michigan Avenue * Chicago, Illinois 














